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THE DIARY OF JOHN BEATTY, JANUARY-JUNE 1884 
Part I 


edited by Harvey S. Forp 
Head Librarian, Toledo Blade 


John Beatty, the author of the diary which follows, was the 
grandson of a Scotch-Irish immigrant who settled near Sandusky 
in 1815.* His grandfather, also named John Beatty, was born in 
County Wexford, Ireland, on March 17, 1774. At the age of 
eighteen he visited the United States, and after some traveling 
about the country determined to scttle in Norwich, Connecticut. 
Before doing so, however, he found it necessary to return to Ire- 
land, both to gain parental permission for the venture and also, 
from the same source, to get the wherewithal to finance it. In 1796 
he returned to the United States to make his home. A fellow pas- 
senger on the ship was Mary Cooke, a young lady of nineteen 
and a native of County Fermanagh. In October they were mar- 
ried in Philadelphia, and thereafter made their home in Norwich. 


The elder John Beatty seems to have been more energetic and 
enterprising in business affairs than skillful in their management. 
In 1803 he moved to New London and took an interest in the 
shipping industry of that port. He had also become a Methodist 
preacher, though it is not known if he was formally ordained. 
Sometime thereafter he became attracted by the Western Reserve, 
and in 1810 he made an inspection trip through northeastern Ohio. 
The death of his father had brought to him an estate of some 
value, and with this Beatty invested heavily in the Connecticut 
Firelands to the extent that he eventually came to own some forty 
thousand acres. The War of 1812 delayed his plans, but in 1815 





* For the material for this biographical sketch I am piiay indebted to 
General Beatty’s daughter Mrs. Albert Green Joyce of Columbus and to the general’s 
own writings and addresses. I have also drawn on the files of the Firelands Pioneer 
and the Congressional Globe; the publications of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Histroical Society and of the Ohio Commandery, Milit Order of the Loyal Legion; 
Abraham J. Baughman and Robert F. Bartlett x mg of Morrow County, Ohio (2 vols., 
Chicago and New York, 1911); Herbert Croly, arcus Alonzo Hanna (New York, 
1912); Whitelaw Reid, Ohio In the War (2 vols., Cincinnati and New York, 1868); 
and the files of the Toledo Blade and the Toledo Bee. 
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Beatty led a considerable party of settlers to the West, and located 
in what is now Perkins township, south of the present Sandusky. 


John Beatty senior had a wide reputation for benevolence 
which was sometimes rather curiously manifested. In 1817 a post 
office was established in Perkins township and Beatty was made 
postmaster. Postal inspectors were slow in reaching the remote 
settlements, but when one finally arrived he found that Beatty had 
no receipts to turn over. Beatty felt that his fellow settlers were 
hard pressed enough without having to bear the additional burden 
of postage—no small matter in those days of scarce coin and high 
rates—and so he had posted their mail free of charge. Not un- 
naturally the government discontinued his post office shortly there- 
after. 


In 1829 Beatty moved into Sandusky where he continued to 
be a leader among the pioneers. He was elected mayor of the 
frontier town and served for the three years, 1834-36. But his 
own affairs had by now become so involved that he could spare 
little time for public business. His great land holdings had not 
proved to be the foundation of a stable fortune as he had hoped. 
Much of the land he had sold, and he had been compelled to part 
with some of it at prices less than he had paid. Indifferent sur- 
veying and, perhaps, haphazard business methods had resulted in 
a maze of title complexities, so that it is said that for twenty 
years he was never without a lawsuit. 


More important than lawsuits, so far as Beatty was con- 
cerned, was a struggle which commenced at this time in his church. 
Beginning about 1834 the slavery controversy became a cause of 
serious division among the Methodists of New England and in 
the Western Reserve. In 1835 an antislavery agitator appeared in 
Sandusky and asked permission to preach his sermons in the 
Methodist church. A majority of the congregation voted to deny 
the request; but Beatty, who held strong views on slavery, refused 
to abide by the decision and promptly seceded, taking the minority 
with him to found a new church. This church was known there- 
after as the Beatty church, not only because he was its most prom- 
inent member but also because he was its chief source of financial 
support. John Beatty died on March 16, 1845, respected and ad- 
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mired by all who knew him. Of his nine children the fifth was 
James Beatty, born in New London on October 29, 1803, and the 
father of the John Beatty who is the subject of this sketch. 


On January 1, 1827, at Marion, Ohio, James Beatty married 
Elizabeth Williams. Soon thereafter he brought his seventeen-year- 
old bride to a log cabin south of Sandusky on the Milan road in 
Perkins township. Here was born their first child, John Beatty, on 
December 16, 1828. His boyhood was the normal one of the children 
of the pioneers, and, at least in so far as he remembered it years 
later, was wholly enjoyable. The tiny settlements were still sur- 
rounded by impenetrable forest; Beatty recalled long afterwards 
how all the settlers turned out and searched through one endless 
night for a child companion who had strayed in play and become 
lost. The passage of the stagecoach was an event of great importance 
in the lives of the settlers’ children. Beatty remembered his first 
business venture as the trading of two loads of hickory wood, cut 
from a small lot turned over to him by his grandfather, to the editor 
of the Sandusky Clarion for a two-volume edition of Oliver Twist. 
All the formal education he ever received was obtained at the local 
schoolhouse. 


A turning point in Beatty’s life was the death of his mother 
in childbirth on January 29, 1841. Though he was to outlive her by 
nearly three-quarters of a century, her memory remained with him 
always, for his devotion to her was deep and lasting. Consequently 
when his father remarried the following year, Beatty disapproved, 
as elder sons are apt to do, and though still a boy determined to 
strike out for himself. He found a job in Lower Sandusky (Fre- 
mont) at the store of Sardis Birchard. The choice was a good one. 
Birchard was the bachelor uncle and guardian of Rutherford Hayes, 
and a kind-hearted man who boarded his young employee at his 
own home and gave him the free run of his extensive library. When 
Hayes returned from school to begin the practice of law, he like- 
wise took up residence in Birchard’s house, and a lifetime acquaint- 
ance was begun between Beatty and Hayes. 


After seven years in Fremont, John and his younger brother, 
William Beatty, established themselves in 1849 as clerks in a dry- 
goods store in Mt. Gilead, Morrow County. Here they remained for 
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five years; during this period, in the late summer of 1852, their 
father and stepmother died within a few days of each other, victims 
of a cholera epidemic then ravaging Sandusky. In 1854 John Beatty 
married Lucy Tupper of Cleveland, and in the same year the 
brothers moved to Cardington and founded the first bank in that 
village. Beatty had not been inactive politically and had taken part 
in the growing crisis in conformity to his background and traditions. 
In 1852 he supported John P. Hale, the Free Soil candidate, and 
in 1856, John C. Frémont, the first candidate of the new Republican 
party. In 1860 Beatty was an elector for Lincoln. 


With the outbreak of war came Beatty’s opportunity to make a 
career. His equipment for self-advancement was larger than is evi- 
dent from casual inspection. From his grandfather he had inherited 
a sturdy will to better himself and a strong moral sense which 
specifically manifested itself on the question of slavery; his business 
ability, which was marked, must clearly be credited to some other 
source. Though his formal education might seem to be deficient on 
some counts, he was shortly to demonstrate that the lack was more 
apparent than real. On the call for volunteers in April 1861, 
John Beatty was the first to enlist from Morrow County. He raised 
what became Company I of the 3d Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
was elected its captain. When a few days later the regiment was 
organized in a camp outside of Columbus, Beatty was elected lieu- 
tenant colonel. 


Throughout his military service Beatty kept a diary in which 
he recorded his experiences. Published in 1879 as The Citizen 
Soldier and republished in 1946 as Memoirs of a Volunteer, it is 
one of the best personal narratives to come out of the war. It will 
sufice here to state that he served in West Virginia and at Perry- 
ville, Stone River, Tullahoma, Chickamauga, and Chattanooga. He 
was promoted to colonel on February 12, 1862, and to brigadier 
general on November 29 of the same year. He resigned from the 
army on January 28, 1864, so that his brother William might enter 
the service. 

The Beatty brothers’ bank had, in 1863, been incorporated as 
a national bank and the business demanded attention. The war had 
brought Beatty great prominence at home, and on the death of 
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Cornelius S. Hamilton, the incumbent in congress from his district, 
Beatty was asked to stand for the vacancy. He was duly elected as a 
Republican and twice reelected, serving from February 5, 1868, to 
March 3, 1873. In the house he served on the committee on invalid 
pensions and as chairman of the committees on public buildings and 
grounds and public printing. He was a dutiful congressman, attend- 
ing closely to his committee work and voting regularly with his 
party; his views on negro rights aligned him with the Radicals. He 
voted for the 15th amendment and for the force bill directed at the 
Ku Klux Klan; on other questions, he supported Grant in his request 
for a commission to investigate the possibilities of annexing the 
Dominican Republic, and, in the resolutions which grew out of the 
Crédit Mobilier scandal, he voted for the milder ones which merely 
censured, rather than expelled, Oakes Ames and James Brooks. 


What perhaps was the high point of Beatty’s congressional 
career—what he himself called “a great personal triumph”—came 
in his last days in the house. After prolonged parliamentary man- 
euvering, against determined opposition, he succeeded in getting 
through by a twenty-two-vote margin a measure which put an end to 
the private printing of the congressional debates. For forty years the 
records of congress had been published in the Congressional Globe, 
the property of the Rives family; in the course of time they had 
made a very good thing of it, charging, as Beatty estimated, about 
twice what the job was worth. As a result, with the next congress 
appeared the present Congressional Record, printed in the govern- 
ment printing office. 


Beatty was strongly urged to stand for reelection in 1872, but 
other interests proved more attractive. At the request of army 
friends in Columbus, Beatty moved to that city at the close of the 
forty-second congress and launched himself once more as a banker. 
The Citizens Savings Bank of Columbus was incorporated on May 
12, 1873, with a capital stock of $200,000, and on July 1 of that 
year Beatty was elected president; he held that office for thirty 
years. The Mr. Hinman whose name often appears in the diary which 
follows was vice president of the bank and partner in the venture; 
but throughout their long and close relationship they preserved the 
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formalities and remained “Mr. Hinman” and “General Beatty” 
to the end. 


Politics, however, was by no means wholly sidetracked by 
banking. Beatty campaigned actively for Garfield in 1880 and four 
years later was an elector for Blaine and Logan. As the diary shows, 
Beatty was one of the older generation who supported John Sherman 
and resented the attempts of the younger Foraker to shove aside the 
elder statesman and take his place as Ohio’s favorite son; a similar 
resentment harbored by Mark Hanna cost Foraker whatever chances 
he may have had for the presidency. 


Beatty made his strongest bid in state politics in 1885 as candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for governor. Foraker had been 
the candidate in 1883 and had been beaten by Hoadly; nevertheless, 
Foraker was the overwhelming favorite to recapture the nomination 
in 1885. The Republican convention convened at Springfield on June 
12. Foraker arrived that morning accompanied by a band and a host 
of adherents; he put up at the Arcade House and was immediately 
summoned to the balcony for a speech. Later there were calls for 
Beatty, and he, too, greeted his supporters from the balcony. In the 
voting next day the decision was made almost at the end of the first 
ballot when Trumbull County was reached and cast its 13 votes for 
Foraker. This gave Foraker a total of 404 and a majority (there 
were 799 delegates to the convention); his nomination was then 
made unanimous. At the time, Beatty was in second place (there were 
four candidates before the convention) with 179 votes; his largest 
single delegation had come from Franklin County, which had given 
him all its 22 votes. After Foraker had made his acceptance speech, 
Beatty assured the candidate and the convention of his complete 
support for the ticket. Some years later, when Foraker had advanced 
to the senate, the two men met in the lobby of the Neil House. 
“Well, General,” genially remarked the senator, “with whom are you 
fighting these days?” “No one, Senator,” Beatty sadly replied. 
“There has been no one worth fighting since you left; life has been 
very dull for me.” 


This, however, can hardly be considered as a strictly accurate 
accounting, for life was never dull to General Beatty nor had he 
forsaken political controversy. Indeed, from dissatisfaction with a 
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wing of the Republican party he had come to feel a growing annoy- 
ance with the party itself. It seemed to him, as to many of his 
generation, that the Grand Old Party was deserting many of the 
principles for which they, the founders of the party, had fought, and 
was endorsing new doctrines which were both false and dangerous. 
In particular, the high tariff theories which McKinley introduced 
into Republican dogma aroused Beatty’s active opposition and 
caused him finally to abandon his long allegiance to the party and 
call himself a nonpartisan. Early in 1894 Beatty published a 160- 
page pamphlet entitled McKinleyism As It Appears to A Non- 
Partisan, in which he took issue with the new Republican thought. 
“T have no quarrel, therefore,” wrote Beatty, “with Major McKinley 
to this extent. I am a protectionist to a certain degree, and have 
been, and propose to continue to be. But I fear he has leaped to a 
dangerous extreme. It is the abuse of the principle of protection by 
the imposition of exorbitant duties for the benefit of comparatively 
few industries which have no exceptional claim to public favor, to 
which I object, and against which I desire to record my emphatic 
protest.” As Beatty saw it, Ohio was geographically located be- 
tween the industrial East and the agricultural West, the state where 
the volume of both manufacturing and farming was high, and, 
consequently, the state which logically should sponsor a comprom- 
ise in the interests of both groups. “We should say to the one you 
shall not, if we can prevent it, be needlessly injured by foreign 
competition, and to the other, you shall not be mercilessly oppressed 
by the trusts and combines which develop and multiply under high 
protection. The Republicans of Ohio, as will be seen from their 
State platforms, have for many years held tenaciously to this safe 
middle ground. If they abandon it now under the leadership of 
Major McKinley they may expect hereafter to lift up their voices 
in lamentation oftener than in songs of triumph.” 


Nevertheless, McKinley was twice elected governor of Ohio, 
and on the strength of this, at the end of his second term in January 
1896, had a strong claim on the Republican nomination for the 
presidency in the coming campaign. Meanwhile, the silver heresy 
had been spreading throughout the land, recruiting adherents by the 
thousands from the ranks of the victims of the depression of 1893. 
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In 1894 W. H. “Coin” Harvey published Coin’s Financial School, 
a glib presentation of the silver viewpoint which had an enormous 
circulation. The next year Beatty published An Answer, a 128- 
page refutation of the Harvey book which methodically attacked its 
reasoning chapter by chapter, and which earned for Beatty the 
high praise of the sound money men of both parties. At the time 
the question was not a party issue, for while McKinley’s record on 
silver in the past had vacillated, he intended to fight the campaign 
on the tariff issue; and as to Cleveland there could be no question. 
But Hanna and his friends introduced the gold plank into the St. 
Louis platform, and the Democrats repudiated Cleveland and nom- 
inated Bryan. The issue thus became silver instead of the tariff, 
and for Beatty, the banker and economist, the choice was clear. 
Once more he found himself with the old party, and his contribu- 
tions to its campaign literature were a material factor in Hanna’s 
campaign of education. 


But Beatty’s views on the tariff had not changed, nor had his 
distrust of the new Republican thought been dissipated. The 
Spanish War and the Philippine insurrection which succeeded it 
completed Beatty’s break with the party. At the outset of the state 
campaign of 1899 the Republicans asked for victory as a vote of 
confidence in the policies of the national administration in the 
president’s home state. Beatty’s response to this plea was vigorous: 
“The defeat of the republican ticket this fall would be a blessing to 
the nation. It would be a proper rebuke to McKinley, and an 
end of the outrageous war in the Philippines. It would be a 
deserved verdict against imperialism and reestablish the eternal 
principles upon which the republic was based.” The candidates for 
governor were: Nash, Republican; McLean, Democrat; and Jones, 
Non-Partisan. Nash was elected, but the combined McLean-Jones 
vote was larger than that cast for the Republican and thus could 
be interpreted as a rebuke to McKinley. During the campaign 
Jones had steadfastly refused to debate any of the national issues, 
and instead made his run on the proposition of abolishing all politi- 
cal parties; which proposition both Nash and McLean in turn 
largely ignored. After the election, however, Jones showed a dis- 
position to have his vote counted as a rebuff for McKinley; but 
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with this view one of his principal managers, W. J. Ghent, promptly 
took issue and denounced the anti-imperialist interpretation as 
fallacious. The argument was not finally resolved until the next 
year. 


In 1900 Beatty came out for Bryan despite the latter’s insistence 
on reviving the silver issue: “I am sorry the Kansas City convention 
mentioned 16 to 1. That issue is dead and buried. The ghost of 
it, however, will now give so-called republicans an opportunity to 
frighten conservative men. If Bryan had been as weak and insin- 
cere as McKinley he would have surrendered his convictions. But 
as Bryan’s notions on the money question cannot be made operative 
during the next decade sensible men will ignore them and give 
attention to the important issues on which Bryan and his party are 
wholly right. The time has come when men who adhere to the 
principles of Lincoln must abandon such blind leaders as McKinley, 
Hanna and Cox. The latter are degenerates who retain no trace 
of patriotic pride of the fathers of the republican party.” 


In September a state meeting of the Non-Partisan Anti- 
Imperialist League was held in Columbus. General Beatty was 
elected president of the organization and Levi W. Brown of 
Wauseon, secretary; a principal speaker at the meeting was Mayor 
Samuel M. Jones of Toledo. It was a good illustration of the 
adage about politics making strange bedfellows, for beyond the fact 
that all three had once been Republicans they had little in common. 
Jones was a successful businessman and manufacturer who had 
voted for McKinley in 1896 and who still could see no merit in the 
silver thesis. But otherwise his views had undergone a vast change: 
he was now a socialist, and along with many other opinions some- 
what far afield from the question of imperialism, he informed the 
meeting that he was opposed to all wars (including, presumably, 
the Civil War) on principle, and therefore, as a matter of course, 
he could not support the suppression of the Philippine insurrection; 
and further, that his opposition to war was general, including war 
in business, commonly called competition. Levi W. Brown was a 
small-town politician who had risen to prominence with Foraker 
as chairman of the Republican state central committee which had 
directed Foraker’s successful campaign for the governorship. But 
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for Brown, silver had been and still was the great attraction: he 
had supported Bryan in 1896 and had recently served as chairman 
of the national Silver Republican convention of 1900. 


Beatty’s defection did not pass unnoticed by his former asso- 
ciates. Former governor and secretary of the treasury Charles 
Foster’s remark is a fair sample of their replies: “A handful of 
chronic kickers of the Atkinson-Schurz and Beatty stripe, men who 
are always against the party to which they belong, pretend to see 
that the policy of President McKinley toward the Philippines is 
tending to imperialism.” But high hopes were held: Jones, for 
instance, felt that at least three-quarters of his following (amount- 
ing to more than 100,000 votes) in Ohio would go to Bryan, which, 
on the basis of the 1899 election, would put the state in the Demo- 
cratic column. The result, however, was never in doubt: McKinley 
carried the state by 20,000 more than he had in 1896 and polled 
fully 126,000 more votes than Nash had received in 1899. 


In so far as Beatty was concerned, his difficulties with his party 
had a deeper root than a difference of opinion upon specific issues. 
During these years the fundamentals of both parties were under- 
going a radical alteration, and the elder generation could hardly 
be expected to see the values they cherished pass into disrepute with- 
out protest. It is significant that in 1900 neither of the living ex- 
presidents could find much to recommend in their respective parties, 
although old loyalties and traditions kept them largely silent until 
after the votes were counted. But the election was no sooner over 
than they made their feelings public. Said Grover Cleveland: 
“Conservatism has in a great degree been jauntily cast aside, or 
condemned as opposed to our country’s welfare and glory. A 
strange voyage has been entered upon without count of cost, and 
without chart or compass. The tried and sure foundations of our 
liberty and national happiness have been discredited. ... The 
restraints and limitations of our constitution have become galling 
and irksome under the temptations of national greed and aggrandize- 
ment. Our old love of peace, honor and justice has been weakened. 

. . Our country will never be the same again.” Said Benjamin 
Harrison: “Is it that we mean to be a World Power, and must be 
free from the restraints of a Bill of Rights? ... One who has 
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retired from the service, but not from the love of his country, must 
be pardoned if he finds himself unable to rejoice in the acquisition 
of lands and forests and mines and commerce, at the cost of 
abandonment of the old American idea that a government of abso- 
lute powers is an intolerable thing, and, under the Constitution of 
the United States, an impossible thing. .. . God forbid that the 
day should ever come when, in the American mind, the thought of 
man as a ‘consumer’ shall submerge the old American thought of 
man as a creature of God, endowed with ‘unalienable rights.’ ” The 
Civil War generation was passing. 


Politics and banking by no means occupied the whole of Gen- 
eral Beatty’s energies. He was often in demand as a public speaker. 
The Civil War and its history always had a strong attraction for 
him. He served as president of the Ohio Chickamauga Battlefield 
Commission from 1891 to 1895, when the park was dedicated. His 
interest in history was general and was reflected in his writings, 
which included two articles for the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. He was the author of four romantic novels, 
of which the first two were: The Belle O’ Becket’s Lane (1883) ; 
and The Acolhuans (1902), a story of the mound builders in the 
Ohio Valley. On July 1, 1903, Beatty completed thirty years as 
president of the Citizens’ Savings Bank and resigned. Two more 
novels followed shortly: McLean (1904), a Civil War story based 
on the adventures of one of the general’s company officers in the 3d 
Ohio; and Uncle Peter Sked (1907). If these novels go unread 
now, they at least demonstrate a wide breadth of interest and 
mentality on the part of their banker-author. 


General Beatty died in Columbus on December 21, 1914, having 
passed his eighty-sixth birthday. In his long and active life he had 
at various times and in varying degree tried his hand at business, 
soldiering, politics, banking, and writing; and in none of them had 
he failed. He was of the generation whose great abilities and vast 
energies were loosed by the Civil War; we have not seen their kind 
since. When he died most of his contemporaries had already pre- 
ceded him, and the world he knew had disappeared. Indeed, a new 
world was even then in the making in Europe, a world which he 
must surely have looked upon with small favor. It is impossible to 
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believe that he had ever found life dull, and he could take leave of 
it without regret. 

The diary which follows begins on January 1, 1884; its last 
entry was made on June 26, 1884. 





INTRODUCTION 


John Beatty’s Journal 


in which he hopes to be able to make some sort of an entry each 
day for one Year. It being the Fifty Sixth of his life—that is to 
say if he should be so fortunate as to live the year out, he will 
see the end of his Fifty Sixth year. 


Tuesday, January 1, 1884 The morning dark and moderately 
cold. Snow and ice in the shadow of walls and fences, and in 
open places, also, where there had been drifts. The sky a uniform 
leaden color so heavy as to obscure the sun. Later the snow began 
to fall and by night the ground was covered with it. 

Entering upon a new year is like going into battle, God only 
knows whether we shall come out of it safely or not. It will be 
the luck of thousands to live, and the fate of thousands to die. It 
is the part of wisdom to hope for the best, and be at all times pre- 
pared for the worst. Mindful only that whether we live or die we 
should do so manfully. 

At fifty five men take sober views of life. They have ceased 
to have any great expectations of the future. They are quite sure 
no great events are likely to occur in which, by possibility, they 
will be central figures. They are disposed to be well content if the 
days to come bring health, a moderate degree of happiness, and fair 
success in business. 

At fifty five habit has us in its clutches. We talk of turning 
over a new leaf, but it is just as impossible to do so as to change 
our skin. Nothing short of a great calamity can at this age work 
any radical alteration in one’s mode of life, so that I have no hope 
that the end of the year will find me better, and can only hope that 
it may not find me worse. 
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Wednesday, January 2, 1884 Dark. Small particles of snow 
sifting through the air. Cold west wind, ground covered with snow: 
pavements icy. Later the clouds lifted; broke up, and the sun 
appeared, with here and there patches of blue. Still later the clouds 
thickened again, the sun disappeared, and the weather grew colder. 


Democratic politicians, interested in the Senatorial contest, 
gathering into the city. The struggle, apparently between Pendleton, 
of Cincinnati, and Payne of Cleveland, with Durbin Ward and 
several others as candidates having possibilities in case the fight 
between the two former should become bitter. Thurman is spoken 
of as a good third if he should consent to allow his name to be 
presented, but the morning papers say he refuses absolutely, and 
leaves today for Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Possibly he could not 
do a wiser thing if he desires the place, for by his absence he avoids 
the possibility of incurring the enmity of any, and may therefore 
become the one upon whom the conflicting elements can compromise 
the most readily. My own preference is for Pendleton, but Thur- 
man is by far the brainiest man of the lot. Pendleton is a pleasant 
gentleman of moderate ability, who has been bitterly abused by his 
party for doing a good act. 





1 The elevation of Henry B. Payne to the United States Senate resulted from one 
of the most sensational senatorial elections ever conducted in Ohio. All four of the 
candidates were Democrats of standing. Payne was the eldest. After graduation from 
Hamilton College in 1832 he had moved to Cleveland and had been an active Ohio 
Democrat for two generations. His long career included but two previous successful 
elections of importance: once to the state senate before the Civil War (1849-51); 
and once to the national house of representatives (1875-77). Allen G. Thurman in 
his youth had been private secretary to Governor Robert Lucas. He served one 
term in congress (1845-47), and as associate justice (1851-54) and chief justice (1854- 
56) of the supreme court of Ohio. Though Hayes defeated him for the quests 
in 1867, a Democratic legislature was elected which sent Thurman to the Unite 
States Senate. In 1873 he succeeded in electing his aged uncle, William Allen, as 
governor, and with Allen a Democratic legislature which reelected Thurman, who 
served in the senate from 1869 to 1881. In 1888 he was the unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for vice president on the ticket with Cleveland. Durbin Ward began his 
career as a Whig and a law partner of Thomas Corwin. He served one term in the 
state house of representatives io age 2 and then, in 1855, joined the Democratic 
party. His next two attempts at the pol were failures, and with the outbreak of the 
war he enlisted in the army. Ward’s —- career was notable: he was breveted 
brigadier pee, and at Chickamauga was shot through the body and had his left 
arm disabled for life. After the war he was elected to one term in the state senate 
(1870-72). George H. Pendleton came of a distinguished family whose connections 
he ~~ by his marriage to the daughter of Francis Scott Key and niece of 
Roger B. Leg He served one term in the state senate (1854-56) and three terms 
in congress (1857-65); he was the unsuccesssful Democratic candidate for vice pres- 
ident in 1864 on the ticket with McClellan. A sound money man during the war, he 

ecame a Greenbacker afterwards and was defeated by Hayes for the governorship in 
1869. Pendleton had completed one term in the United States Senate (1879-85) 
and was a candidate for reelection. Cleveland appointed him minister to Germany, an 
he held this office from March 23, 1885, until his death. 

.., Payne’s campaign was handled by his son O]'ver H. Payne. Leaving the army 
with the brevet of brigadier general, young Payne had gone into the oil business. In 
the 1870’s he allied himself with Rockefeller and amassed a fortune: it was said that 
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Thursday, January 3, 1884 Appeared before John T. Gale, 
Probate Judge of Franklin County, as a witness in a case growing 
out of the failure and assignment of the Timbs Automatic Car 
Wheel Company. Theodore Leonard, one of the parties to the 
controversy, is a Frenchman—possibly born in Canada. He is a 
large handsome man, now over sixty, possessing far more than 
ordinary force of character, cunning, and business shrewdness. He 
began life in this section as a common laborer, and by economy and 
judicious investments in landed property near the city, has become 
wealthy. He is reputed to be somewhat unreliable as to the fulfill- 
ment of his promises when he finds it not to his pecuniary interest 
to adhere to them strictly. 

Alfred Kelly [Kelley], the person who instituted the suit, is a 
well dressed, and fairly educated gentleman, rather below the aver- 
age in height, probably thirty five or forty years old, the son of that 
Alfred Kelly who was for many years a member of the General 
Assembly of Ohio, and who founded the fortunes of his family by 
building—as one of the contractors, I presume, the rail road from 
Columbus to Cleveland, and thence to Buffalo. Young Alfred is a 
man of little force, obstinate as a mule, full of self conceit, and 
thoroughly impractical. Not long ago he boasted that he would 
teach the men of Columbus a lesson in business affairs, and now 





he spent $100,000 to elect his father to the senate. Despite be ne pan criticism at 
the time, the Democratic 66th general assembly not unnaturally refused to investigate its 
own actions. However, the election of 1885 resulted in a Republican victory, and the 
67th general assembly wasted no time in getting to the work. The investigation was 
set off by an article in the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette of January 12, 1886, which 
made grave char, against four members of the lower house of the legislature: David 
Baker, Phanuel Hunt, William A. Schultz, and George M. Zeigler. The results of the 
pe i ne were forwarded to the United States Senate and embodied the following 
conclusions: 

“Although we find that the charge against the four members of this house named 
in the resolution has not been sustained, certain facts have been developed which we 
— to = sufficient significance to report to the house for disposition as herein- 
after suggested. 

“There is a general concurrence of testimony upon the following points: 

“1, That the candidacy of Henry B. Payne for United States Senator was not 
made known publicly until a considerable time after the general election of 1883 at 
which members of the general assembly were chosen. 

“2. That suspicion and charges of the employment of om means to secure the 
election of the successful candidate for Senator were very prevalent near the time of, 
and for weeks after, the Senatorial election, and that in many instances the suspicion 
amounted almost to conviction. 

“3, That as to choice of Senatorial candidates among members of the general 
assembly, there were numerous remarkable changes, difficult to account for without 
oom oy — of unusual inducements.” Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 49 cong., 

0. 


1 sess. . 106, p. 3. 

‘The state legislature requested the senate to make further investigation and to 
vacate Payne’s election. Notwithstanding the plea of the dent pro tempore, 
Senator John Sherman of Ohio, the Senate voted against further inquiry, 44 to 17. 
John Sherman, Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate and Cabinet (2 vols., 
New York, 1895), II, 948. Payne served out his full term (1885-91) in peace. 
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he is seeking to escape the payment of losses resulting from that 
effort. Night clear, but bitterly cold. The new moon looks down 
cheerfully over the right shoulders of the lucky ones. 


Friday, Janyary 4, 1884 Met Allen Miller a few days ago 
with somebody’s political economy under his arm, and I said to 
him “I’m afraid you'll get to be a free trader.” “No,” he replied, 
“IT am a tariff man—a high protectionist.” “Well,” I answered, “I 
wouldn’t get too high for I fear there are a thousand swindles 
covered up or promoted by the tariff laws.” “That can hardly be,” 
he said, “protection increases production, encourages competition, 
reduces prices and thus benefits all.” “Don’t be too sure of that,” 
I replied, “for I fear it is not true. Manufacturers by combining 
often prevent competition and manage to reap the bulk of the bene- 
fits afforded by the tariff.” Subsequently he stopped to tell me that 
Thatcher the coffin maker told him that coffin makers were organized 
to keep the prices of coffins up, and so it is that a man cannot be 
buried under our tariff laws without paying a bonus to the coffin 
maker. The tariff shuts out competition from abroad, and com- 
binations prevent it at home. If laws are continued for the protec- 
tion of the producer, laws to prevent combination should be enacted 
for the protection of the consumer. 

The Neil is overflowing with democratic politicians, and the 
buzzing is continuous. Those interested in the smaller offices are 
the most active, but the noise of the senatorial conflict never ceases, 
and the predictions as to the result of this contest are as various 
as the interests of the candidates. One will tell you the bottom has 
dropped out of the Standard Oil Company, which means, Payne 
stands no chance. Another thinks Durbin Ward is growing in 
strength, another that Pendleton has a majority of votes, another 
that the latter is out of the question, but that Payne will surely be 
elected, while still others are confident that a dark horse will carry 
off the honors. 


Saturday, January 5, 1884 Honor and religion are admirable 
qualities in men, and of more value than diamonds: but God, alone, 
can tell certainly the genuine from the spurious. It is unsafe there- 
fore for a man to accept what purports to be either as security for 
a loan. 
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Men who pledge their honor for the fulfillment of a promise 
do so, generally, because they regard it as the least valuable of their 
possessions. 

Honor and religion in men, like virtue in women, are boasted 
of most by those who possess the least. 

These truths are not original, perhaps, but I record them be- 
cause they occurred to me today. 


Mr. Hinman in looking over the evening paper discovered 
that we import eggs in considerable quantities. “This” he remarked 
“is hardly fair to American hens.” “No” I said “it is a wonder 
that American roosters have not made a fuss about it. There should 
be a tariff on eggs.” The papers state that eggs valued at $12,000,- 
000 were imported last year. 


Today has been the coldest of the season. The Neil House is 
still crowded with democrats. When I left there at eleven o’clock 
p. m. at least four men were sure to be elected to the United States 
Senate. 


Sunday, January 6, 1884 The day has been terribly cold. 
The night is still more bitter, but the sky is clear, and the new moon 
shines down brightly. 


John J. Hane,” Senator, from the Marion District, called during 
the afternoon and remained for lunch. I walked down to the Neil 
House with him about nine o’clock. .The crowd was not so large as 
on yesterday. There were, however, a good many people gathered 
into groups discussing the Senatorial candidates and making pre- 
dictions as to the final result of the contest. A burly fellow from 
Butler County, considerably under the influence of liquor, was 
noisily denouncing Payne, and charging him with being a monopo- 
list, who had no sympathy with laboring men. “Why” he exclaimed 
as he sawed the air violently with his arms “the democratic masses 
of Ohio don’t want any Payne, they won’t have Payne, d—n 
Payne.” It looks very much however, as if they would have Payne 
whether they want him or not. It is not merely intimated, but 
openly charged, that Colonel Payne, the son of the candidate, is 
using money very freely to promote the interests of his father. It 





2 Mrs. Hane was born in Sandusky, a first cousin to General Beatty. 
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is said also that Pendleton is doing the same thing: but this charge, 
I think, has not been made against Durbin Ward, probably for 
the reason that he has no money. Poverty has its advantages as 
well as wealth. 


Monday, January 7, 1884 At nine p. m. I went with Mr. 
Hinman and Major Rodgers to the Neil to look in upon the demo- 
cratic gathering. The crowd larger than at any time hitherto, and 
much excitement prevailing. There is evidently great bitterness of 
feeling between the friends of the candidates, and during the eve- 
ning some lively discussions took place in a conversational way. Mr. 
Hinman feels very friendly to Pendleton, and is somewhat anxious 
to have him succeed. Before he had been in the room many minutes 
the friends of Pendleton put him to work, and so I was separated 
from him, and although I remained in the lobby of the hotel until 
12 o’clock, we did not meet again and I walked home alone through 
a heavy snowstorm. 

About the most interesting character I saw during the evening 
was a tall long nosed young Englishman leading a white English 
thorough bred bull pup around by a chain. He was so evidently 
out of the general run of people that I managed to get near him 
and get into conversation with him. He resides in New York 
brought the pup with him for company, has fourteen more at home, 
and among them a yellow dog that knows more than most men, a 
statement which I am quite prepared to believe. 


Tuesday, January 8, 1884 I forgot to mention that I met 
General F. Van Derveer* of Hamilton at the Neil last night and he 
referred to an incident which occurred during the war that had 
escaped my memory. In 1863, I think it was, we were going to 
the front, and taking the train at Nashville entered the only pas- 
senger car there was attached to it. There were other cars, indeed, 
but they were either freight cars or what are called caboose cars, 
which offered the traveller but little comfort. We found seats 
enough in the car we entered, and took one of them, but pretty 





3 Ferdinand Van Derveer was born in Middletown. He read law, was admitted to 
the bar, and served as a captain in the war with Mexico. Settling in Hamilton he 
entered politics as a Democrat and was elected sheriff and later ting attorney. 
Soon after the outbreak of the rebellion he was appointed colonel of the 35th Ohio and 
on October 4, 1864, was advanced to brigadier general. He was appointed 
of Hamilton in March 1885 and in 1886 was elected judge of the court common 
pleas; reelected in 1891, he served until his death. 
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soon we were notified rather brusquely by a gentleman in major’s 
uniform that it was a special car, engaged for the accomodation 
of the paymasters who were in it, and they desired that we should 
find seats elsewhere. We told them that we had paid first class fare, 
and as this was the only first class carriage on the train, we pro- 
posed to continue in it. Therefore there was a consultation among 
the paymasters, and they concluded that if we remained they would 
make it as uncomfortable for us as possible, and so commenced 
to criticize our conduct in obtruding ourselves upon a party of 
gentlemen, but they finally discovered that they had run against two 
very obstinate men, who could not be bullied, and who were just as 
quick and bitter with their tongues as they could be. So the quarrel 
was at last abandoned by them, and by the time we reached the 
front, we were all on tolerably good terms. 

Henry B. Payne of Cleveland was nominated tonight for U. S. 
Senate by the democratic caucus, receiving 48 votes, to 17 for Ward, 
and 15 for Pendleton. The ballot was a secret one, and most of 
the votes for Payne were evidently bought and paid for in ready 
money. The Thurman, Pendleton, and Ward men are exceedingly 
angry and do not hesitate to affirm that it is the most corrupt and 
disgraceful nomination that has ever been made in Ohio by any 
party. 

Wednesday, January 9, 1884 The topic of conversation on 
the streets today was the caucus nomination of Payne last night. 
There are a great many angry democrats who do not hesitate to 
denounce the proceeding as most dangerous and disgraceful. Mem- 
bers who had pledged themselves in writing to support Pendleton, 
and to whom he had given money during the campaign for political 
purposes, deserted him, without ever giving him an opportunity to 
inquire why they did so. The member—or rather the senator from 
the Putnam district is one of these. Lavering of Morrow was pledged 
to P. but voted for Payne, and the names of others are mentioned 
who were equally unfaithful to their promises. 


Thursday, January 10, 1884 Colonel James Watson was in 
the bank today, he is a democrat, but one of the more moderate 
and reasonable kind. The conversation turned on the caucus nom- 
ination of Payne, and he referred to a time in the history of the 
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Roman Empire, when the soldiers had become so habituated to 
receiving bribes for their votes that they finally offered the Dictator- 
ship at public auction, and actually knocked it down to the highest 
bidder. He thinks American fortunes are becoming so large, and 
the American people getting so accustomed to the idea of selling 
their votes and influence for either the promise of favor, or money 
in hand, that the time may come when all places of honor will fall 
into the hands of the rich. 

The number of rich men in the United States Senate is growing 
steadily. Gubernatorial and Congressional nominations in Ohio, 
the Eastern states, and the Pacific Slope are now almost invariably 
controlled by the use of patronage and money. In the Middle and 
possibly in the Southern States, poor men still stand some chance 
for the more important offices. In the latter states, however, public 
favors go to the old families, to distinguished Confederate soldiers, 
and statesmen, but rarely if ever to new men, or to those of 


Northern birth. 


Friday, January 11, 1884 The weather has become consider- 
ably milder within the last two days. The snow, however, still 
covers the ground, and the sleighing is good. The earlier part of 
the week gave us a fair sample of a fierce New England winter. 

Today I received a postal card from Colonel Watson, and as 
it has reference to a conversation we had yesterday on the growing 
tendency of wealth to control political action, I shall copy it. 


Dear General. 


In Volume 1 Chapter 5 (page 138 of the edition I 
have) of Gibbon you will find an account of how the 
praetorian Guards put up at auction the Empire of the 
World. Didius Julianus was the highest bidder, and en- 
joyed his purchase sixty six days. 

your & C 
James Watson 


The news papers say that the Republican members of the 
General Assembly of Ohio agreed in caucus to cast blank ballots 
when the election for U. S. Senator takes place. In the informal 
ballot which preceded this decision Foster received 19 votes, Foraker 
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17, 4 blank. McKinley, Keifer, and a few others from one to two 
each. This shows that Foster, with all his efforts, failed to obtain a 
majority. 

Saturday, January 12, 1884 Judge Niblack* of Indiana for- 
merly a member of Congress from that state but now one of its 
Supreme Judges called on me today. I have not seen him since we 
separated at the close of the Forty Second Congress and failed to 
recognize him at once. He is an intelligent and agreeable gentle- 
man of democratic proclivities. During the conversation he refer- 
red to W. S. Holman’s® father as a politician of miscellaneous ante- 
cedents, who was appointed to a judgeship by Andrew Jackson, 
with the understanding that he would declare the old National Bank 
law unconstitutional. This he did as per agreement. In regard to 
W. S., the son, Niblack told an anecdote illustrative of his cunning 
as an electioneerer. In one of the townships of his Congressional 
district an old man had died leaving his widow so destitute that 
she was obliged to sell her only cow to pay the funeral expenses. 
When Holman came to fill his appointment in the neighborhood he 
found perhaps thirty persons in the little school house to hear his 
speech, about half of whom were Republicans, and after discussing 
all the subjects usually presented on such occasions he closed by 
calling attention to the death of his old and venerable friend, and 
to the impoverished condition of the widow, and said he could not 
leave without making an effort to raise money to buy for her a cow 
to replace the one she had been compelled to sell. He thereupon 
laid 10$ on the table and called on his little audience to contribute. 
In a few minutes $60 were raised, and when the election came off 
Holman got the votes of every Republican present at the meeting. 
His enemies say they cost him just 75¢ a piece. 





4 William Ellis Niblack, a congressional friend of General Beatty, was born in 
Indiana and educated at the state university. A Democrat in politics, he was elected 
to terms in both houses of the state legislature (1849-53) and then to the national 
house of representatives (1857-61). After serving again in the state house of representa- 
tives (1862-63), he once more elected to congress and served from 1865 to 1875. He 
was a judge of the supreme court of Indiana from 1877 to 1889 

5 William Steele Holman was another Indiana Democrat who had been in congress 
with General Beatty. Holman had been a judge of the probate court (1843-469; a 
member of the Indiana state constitutional convention of 1850; a member of the state 
house of representatives (1851-52); and a judge of the court of common pleas (1852- 
56). In 1858 he was elected to con; and was reelected fifteen times, cating 1859-65; 
1867-77; 1881-95; and from March 4, 1897, until his death. His father, Jesse Lynch 
Holman, was born in Kentucky and moved to Aurora, Indiana, in 1810. He was a 
member of the Indiana territorial legislature and a judge. In a  spuelanes 
= judge of the United States District Court of Indiana, and he held this office until 
leath. 
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Sunday, January 13, 1884 I have only been out of the house 
once today—or rather, I have only been outside the gate once and 
that was when I went to church this evening. Mr. Crook, pastor 
of the Washington Avenue church, had a small audience and made 
a fair sermon on the text “Lord what wouldst thou have me do.” 

The weather is very mild, and I think the snow thawed some- 
what during the day. The pavements, however, are very slippery. 

I busied myself most of the day in trying to think out a speech, 
which I have agreed to make to the Soldiers and Sailors early in 
next month. The difficulty is to find something new—something 
that has not been worn threadbare by men who talk on the war, 
and to soldiers. The thing most agreeable to the soldiers, is com- 
mendation of his courage and devotion to country, enumeration of 
his sacrifices, and suggestions that his services have neither been 
half appreciated nor half rewarded, but much of this is false and 
all of it is old. 


Monday, January 14, 1884 A good many people are in the 
city to attend the inauguration of Governor Hoadly. The Duck- 
worth and Jefferson clubs of Cincinnati are present in force, and 
with music and banners escorted the Governor elect from the Park 
Hotel to the State House. The rotunda was packed with people, 
and from the stage erected on the East side of this, the Governor 
read his inaugural address, and took the oath of office. On his right 
was the United States flag and the banner of the Duckworth Club, 
and on his left the banner of the Jefferson Club. The Governor’s 
voice is somewhat harsh and not very strong, and from where I 
stood it was impossible to hear him distinctly. The crowd before 
his was noisy, and as the address was lengthy it manifested con- 
siderable impatience, so much that the Governor stopped reading 
for a moment while Thorp of Ashtabula requested that order be 
preserved, and the Governor himself said that he trusted his hearers 
would bear with him to the end as they and not he were to blame 
for his being where he was. Tonight there are many drunken men in 
the city. Mr. Joseph Puckrin representative from Erie & his wife, 
William De Witt & wife and Baker & wife all of Perkins in Erie 
county dined with us. 


Tuesday, January 15, 1884 The day has been cold: in the 
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early part of it, some snow fell, but before noon the storm cleared, 
and a disagreeable wind sprang up and continued until nightfall. 


Was in the House of Representatives for a few minutes this 
afternoon, that body was not then in session. The vote had just 
been taken for Senator, Mr. Payne receiving the entire democratic 
vote! All but two of the Republican votes were cast blank, two 
votes being cast for Mr. Foster by republicans who claimed they 
were not present at the caucus, and were therefore not bound by 
its action. 

Dropped into the Neil House for a moment this morning. The 
lobby of it is still thronged with politicians. 


Wednesday, January 16, 1884 This afternoon General Wil- 
liam Sooy Smith* called on me. I think we have not met before 
since the war. The last time I recollect to have seen him previous 
to this was just before the battle of Chattanooga when Sherman 
came with the Army of Tennessee to take part in the battle which 
drove Bragg from Lookout Mountain and Mission Ridge. Smith 
was then at the head of a brigade, I think, although possibly at 
that time he commanded a division. He is a graduate of the West 
Point Military Academy, but I think at the breaking out of the war 
he was in private life, and that when the war ended he left the 
army to follow the profession of a Civil Engineer. For some reason, 
I think, he failed to make much reputation as an officer, although he 
seems to be a cultured and agreeable gentleman, and certainly in 
point of education had great advantages over most, if not all Vol- 
unteer Officers. He does not like General W. T. Sherman, and says 
that he was supported more liberally by the Government than 
almost any other commander, made more blunders, and accom- 





® William Sooy Smith was born in Ohio and graduated from West Point in 
1853. He resigned from the army the next year to take up the practice of civil engi- 
neering. He was commissioned colonel of the 13th Ohio, June 26, 1861, and promoted 
to brigadier general, April 15, 1862; he resigned from the army on July 15, 1864. His 
dislike of Sherman was not hard to trace. In February 1864 he was entrusted by 
Sherman with an important cavalry expedition aimed at Meridian, Mississippi. In the 
words of one of Smith’s brigade commanders, “the expedition filled every man con- 
nected with it with burning shame.” R. U. Johnson and C. C. Buel, Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War (4 vols., New York, [1887-88]). IV, 418. The expedition failed even 
to reach its objective and was driven back by Forrest whose command was far out- 
numbered by the Union troops under Smith. Sherman was much disappointed: ‘Gen- 
eral Smith never regained my confidence as a soldier. though I still regard him as a 
most accomplished gentleman and a skillful engineer. Since the close of the war he has 
appealed to me to relieve him of that censure, but I could not do it because it would 
falsify history.” Memoirs of General William T. Sherman, by Himself (2 vols., New 
York, 1875), I, 395. After the Civil War, Smith became one of the outstanding civil 
engineers in the United States. 
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plished less than any other—that he never won a battle and yet 
does not hesitate to criticise and condemn men like Thomas who 
never lost one. 


Brother William is here tonight. 


Thursday, January 17, 1884 William [son]? and I attended 
what was called an oratorical contest between students of the Ohio 
State University at the Grand Opera House tonight. Seven young 
gentlemen declaimed original pieces and did it as young gentlemen 
usually do, with not much force or naturalness: big words were 
preferred by them to little ones, and clearness and strength were 
often sacrified for sentences that sounded well to their young ears, 
but meant little, their object being to make pretty speeches, rather 
than forcible ones. Rev. Washington Gladden and Judges Mc- 
Ilvaine and Follett® were selected as the judges to decide between 
the contestants, and in making up their decisions they were required 
to take into consideration the matter of the orations as well as the 
manner of delivery. And so it turned out that the young gentle- 
man who delivered his speech rather poorly was given the first 
honor, and the gentleman whose production had least merit but 
whose action was tolerably fair, obtained the second. And the 
young man whose composition was less monotonous but whose de- 
livery was by all odds the best—and at times bordered on the 
eloquent—got nothing at all. 


Friday, January 18, 1884 The morning was bright with cold 
bracing air, but toward noon the weather became warmer, and late 
in the evening snow began to fall, and at this hour, 10 p. m. is 
still falling. 


Senator Payne’s speech at the legislative banquet last night has 
been the leading topic of conversation on the streets today. It is 
regarded as rather an ingenious bid for the democratic nomination 
for the presidency, and few doubt that he regards himself as a 
candidate with many chances in his favor. His family certainly has 
the money to enable it to make a liberal contribution to the cam- 





_ ™General Beatty’s children were: Ellen, called Nellie; Caroline Tupper, called 
Carries Jane Stockman, called Jennie; John, Jr.; William Gurley; Hobart; and Lucy 


‘upper. 
8In 1884 George W. McIlvaine and Martin D. Follett were judges of the supreme 
court of Ohio. 
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paign fund. And I have no doubt would very cheerfully give two 
or three millions to see the head of it in the Executive chair of the 
Nation. Mr. Payne in his speech cuts between the free traders of 
his own party, and the high protectionists of its opponent, his 
position on the subject therefore is likely to be satisfactory to a ma- 
jority of voters. His record on the war, and the questions arising 
therefrom does not differ materially from that of most republicans. 
On civil service he holds, however, that in the event of success the 
democrats should have possession of the officers—but he softens the 
statement somewhat by saying that no one should be appointed to 
places who is not honest and capable. He prides himself on having 
always voted the democratic ticket. 


Saturday, January 19, 1884 The heaviest snow fall of the 
season occurred between 11 o’clock last night and daylight this 
morning. There being no wind and the snow damp, it rested when 
it fell on the branches of trees, the tops of fences, the roofs and 
projections of buildings. The scene presented is one seldom wit- 
nessed in this latitude but common enough in New England. 

In a conversation with Judge Anderson respecting the Wyan- 
dotte Indians, I was somewhat surprised to find that they had a 
reputation for being strictly honest in all business transactions. In 
illustration of their scrupulous regard for their commercial engage- 
ments, J. T. Rappee, of Upper Sandusky, who lived among them for 
many years as a trader, says that when the tribe left Ohio for the 
West, individual members of it were indebted to him in numerous 
small sums aggregating about $5,000, and that in time, as the 
Indians were able to save money from their annuities, and the sale 
of furs and skins, every dollar due to him was paid, so that he lost 
nothing at all by reason of the confidence reposed in them. In 
respect to the honorable fulfillment of contracts of this kind, Mr. 
Rappee considers them much superior to the average white man. 
Among the notable Indians of the Wyandotte Nation were the 
Armstrongs, Walkers and Garretts. Some of these were educated at 
Kenyon and one of the Armstrongs married a daughter of Hosea 
Bigelow, a pioneer Methodist Minister. 


Sunday, January 20, 1884 (This entry, referring to family 
matters, has been omitted. H. S. F.) 
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Monday, January 21, 1884 The Revd. Mr. Anderson lectured 
tonight at Comstock’s Opera House under the auspices of the McCoy 
Post of the Grand Army of the Republic. He is a Congregational 
minister, was an officer—I think a Colonel of a cavalry regiment 
during the war. He is an egotistical fellow and a very fluent speaker, 
in fact he is in my opinion entirely too wordy to be clear and forc- 
ible. His topic was “Merit” but it might have been “Character- 
istics” or “A Medley” or a good many other things just as well. 
He dragged himself into the lecture quite often, his descriptions of 
collateral things were prolix, his illustrations undignified and far 
fetched, his delivery too stagey, his points—if he had any, not 
definitely made, and his lecture entirely too long. His manner gave 
the hearer an impression that his attempts at earnestness were affec- 
tations, and that his eloquence was simply fustian. Some of his 
amusing anecdotes were applauded, as such things usually are, and 
a reference which he made to Lincoln as a humble worker on a 
backwoods farm, and then as the signer of the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, seemed to touch the hearts of the people, but upon 
the whole I think that his hearers were neither much amused nor 
instructed. He occupied nearly two hours, when everything worth 
saying, and much more, could have been condensed into an hour, 
and delivered with much more effect. 


Tuesday, January 22, 1884 This day has been very discour- 
aging to one who is undertaking to keep a journal. There has been 
no event important enough to be remembered. I might talk about 
the weather, but this just now is too undecided to be worthy of 
notice, it being neither cold nor hot. In this respect however it 
resembles a good many of my acquaintances, who, so far as one 
can ascertain, are never quite sure whether they think this or that. 
As a rule, these indecisive gentlemen have as many friends as other 
people—more, certainly than those of dogmatic tendencies. The 
politician—the popular man—the hale fellow well met, agrees with 
everybody. His principles are so elastic that he can adapt them to 
any person’s notions of religion, politics or business. He speaks in 
general terms, and in language which may be construed to suit the 
predilections of his hearer. He never descends to details except 
when making communications in strict confidence. Politicians when 
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casting about for a candidate refer to men of this character as 
“available.” This is to say they have no opinions, simply because 
they have no convictions, and are therefore, in a popular election, 
quite sure to poll the full vote of the party with which they affiliate, 
and likely also to win some support from the other side. 


Wednesday, January 23, 1884 Major Hopkins was in the 
Bank. He and Mr. Hinman were old neighbors and intimate friends 
in their boyhood and early manhood. I think at one time they were 
perhaps associated in business. At any rate the Major knows all 
about the Hinmans and their connections, and he told me that after 
the death of Mr. Hinman’s father, his mother came into possession 
of $4,000 which in that day was a pretty large sum. Young Hinman 
borrowed this money to enable him to go into business, but after a 
time the other members of the family became fearful that he might 
never pay it back, and worked upon the mother until she became 
somewhat alarmed also. And so, growing out of this matter there 
was considerable uneasiness and trouble. Among Mr. Hinman’s 
acquaintances was a distant relative whom he called Uncle George 
Smith, and who had been a friend of Hinman’s father, and always 
especially kind to the son. One day while visiting Uncle George, 
Hinman accidentally mentioned the uneasiness which existed in his 
own home on account of this money, and the necessity there was of 
paying it back, and how it would cripple him to do so. Uncle 
George said nothing at the time, but before the young man left he 
said “Leroy, would they be satisfied to let you keep it if I were to 
put my name on the note?” The result was that the old gentleman 
did put his name on the note, and thereupon all uneasiness in 
respect to its payment disappeared, and good feeling was restored 
to the family. 


Thursday, January 24, 1884 There was a heavy snowfall last 
night, and the day has been more or less stormy and disagreeable. 
It is said the winter is the severest we have had since °55-56. The 
democrats of the General Assembly hold weekly or semi-monthly 
caucuses, in which they decide upon what measures they will sup- 
port in the House and Senate. From all we can ascertain of the 
proceedings of these secret meetings, the sole purpose of the men 
who take part in them is to help the democratic party. Measures 
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are not considered on their merits, nor with a view to doing what 
is best for the whole people, but all discussion is directed to the 
question, “Will this or that win us votes?” If so: the measure 
must be adopted, good or bad. If not so: it must be defeated, good 
or bad. This method of making laws can hardly be reconciled 
with the official oaths of members. But oaths have now very little 
force in legislative bodies. In fact I think the more oaths politicians 
take the less binding they are on their consciences. Partisanship 
has usurped the domain properly belonging to patriotism, and 
instead of striving for the good of the country, men bend all their 
energies to the work of achieving party success. The democratic 
party is not alone responsible for this condition of affairs, repub- 
licans have not been blameless, but I think the latter have not gone 
about the work of appropriating the spoils of office so openly as the 
former, and in all matters of legislation the Republicans have been 
the more conscientious. 


Friday, January 25, 1884 It was intensely cold last night, 
William tells me that at the State University the mercury was 28° 
below zero this morning, and that the day is reckoned the coldest 
of the season. When I left the house to go to the bank at 9 A. M. 
the sun was shining from a clear sky, but when I reached 7th 
st. I entered a thick cloud of coal smoke which overhung the > 
business part of the city, in such density, that the sun was ob- 
scured and the atmosphere rendered perceptibly colder. The 
snow is deeper and more compact than at any time before since I 
came to the city 10 years ago. In conversation with Mr. Hinman I 
ascertained that Mr. William Moneypeny [Monypeny] was becom- 
ing so depressed mentally that his physician had advised him to go 
abroad with a view to getting his thoughts off of his business affairs. 
Mr. M. is one of the richest men in the city, and has within the last 
twenty years risen from a condition of moderate competency to one 
of large wealth, but his business cares of late, and possibly some 
losses or the fear of them, have so affected his mind that he has 
become somewhat morose, and unable to sleep, and hence the neces- 
sity for change of scene and rest of body and mind. This is simply 
another illustration of the fact that great riches become a burden 
and prove to be a curse rather than a blessing to the possessor. He 
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was a wise man who prayed ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,’ 
for midway between the two men are most likely to find happiness. 


Saturday, January 26, 1884 Tonight as Mr. Hinman, Major 
Rodgers, and I walked from the city to our homes, the conversation 
turned on Mr. Moneypeny. They were of the opinion that he was 
in an extremely bad way. His wife says that he will sit in silence 
looking into the fire for hours. This is all the more remarkable 
from the fact that when in his usual health he likes to talk, and is 
full of amusing jokes and pleasant stories. She also says that he 
does not sleep more than two hours during the whole night. She 
is of the opinion however that his depression does not arise from 
pecuniary losses, for upon inquiry of Mr. Gordon, the cashier of 
the First National Bank—of which Moneypeny is president, she 
has ascertained that there is nothing in a business way which can 
account for his lowness of spirits, or which should occasion in him 
the least uneasiness. His physician has advised him to go abroad 
indefinitely, but it is said that he positively refuses to do so. Men 
with whom he is accustomed to transact business have also observed 
a great change in him, and find him moody, sullen and reticent. 
Formerly he was just the reverse. In fact hitherto he has been the 
picture of health, strong physically and mentally, a vigorous talker, 
full of pithy sentences and quaint humor. He was born in Ireland 
and has still just enough of the brogue to distinguish him from a 
native born American. 


Sunday, January 27, 1884 Have not been outside the gate to- 
day. I usually attend service at least once on Sunday, but this 
evening Mrs. Beatty and John went to hear Dr. Washington Gladden, 
pastor of the Broad Street Congregational Church. Jennie and 
William have also gone, and Carrie, Hobart, Lucy and myself are 
at home. We are living now and have been for nearly eight years 
in a modest house of eleven rooms on Lexington Avenue. It does 
not compare favorably either in size or in elegance with those of 
our neighbors, but it is fully as good as we can afford, and I shall 
be well satisfied if we are never compelled to occupy a worse one. 
Nellie, our oldest daughter, lives just across the street from us so 
that our family is still well together. Hobart just at this time is 
reading the life and adventures of Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 
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He has quite a number of books but the one named is, I think, his 
favorite. It is written in simple English, and if it serves no other 
purpose, it will I trust teach him to use those short strong Saxon 
words which are so necessary to clear and vigorous expression. 
Lucy cannot read yet, but before going to bed she turned over the 
pages of a child’s book, and repeated from memory the rhymes 
which the pictures suggested. Her memory seems to be very good. 
She commenced going to the public school this month, and often 
surprises us by using some long word which has struck her fancy. 


Monday, January 28, 1884 No one need be at any loss for 
something to write in his diary so long as there is weather, as this 
always comes up in some shape. He can, if there is a dearth of other 
matter, fall back upon the weather, and for the purpose of filling up 
the page bad weather is just as good as better weather. In fact I 
have sometimes thought that some kinds of weather were useless, 
but since I commenced this journal I have changed my mind, and am 
disposed to welcome any change in the weather which may occur, 
for in case nothing of more importance presents itself, it gives me an 
opportunity to record the fact that there has been a change. And 
so thanks to the weather, I am able tonight to say that the weather 
has become quite mild, and that the snow is disappearing rapidly, 
and that sleighs are less numerous than they were. In short, I think 
the winter has overdone itself during the last two weeks and has 
broken itself down in an effort to be unusually severe and is now 
in such a conditjon of general prostration that it is not likely 
during the present season to be able to assume again any of its 
extraordinary and more terrifying rigors. This may be a matter 
of regret to the plumbers, but not to those who employ them. 


Tuesday, January 29, 1884 Called on Governor Hoadly® today. 





a Hoadly was born in New Haven, Connecticut. His father was a Yale 
graduate former mayor of New Haven who moved his family to Cleveland in 
1830. Hoadly graduated from Western Reserve College at eighteen, studied law at 
Harvard, and completed his legal preparation in the office of Salmon P. Chase. For 
se years he was a judge of the superior court of Cincinnati. The influence of 
Chase inclined him towards the Republican peste and after the Civil War he took 
t 


ns in the Liberal Republican movement, al ough he preferred Grant to Greeley in 
872. He served as counsel for Tilden in the election contest of 1877 and in 1883 
was nominated and elected governor of Ohio on the Democratic ticket. The previous 
administration of Governor Foster had passed the Scott law taxing and regulating the 

cons; this measure put the German vote in the Democratic column and defeated 
Foraker, the Republican candidate. Hoadly’s administration was beset by many 
troubles; Payne’s election to the senate, the Cincinnati riots, and the Hocking Valley 
mining disturbances—in the last two of which Hoadly was compelled to use the 
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He is evidently in bad health, looks thin, weak, and hollow across the 
chest. He is unable to sleep as much as a strong man should: the 
excitement, worry and perplexity of the campaign told heavily on 
him: he is however bright and genial. When I introduced myself he 
extended his hand and said, “General Beatty?” I said “yes.” He 
continued, “I have known you by reputation for a long time.” 

“My reputation has not been very good for some years, 
Governor.” 

“Well,” he said good humoredly, “that I suppose depends a 
little on who judges of it.” 

While I sat in the Executive Office there was a steady stream 
of callers flowing into it. Some probably, like me, to pay their 
respects, and others, doubtless, on business. Mr. Hinman was with 
me, and while we sat talking to the Governor, General Chas. H. 
Grosvenor’® came into the room and took a seat until the Governor 
should be disengaged. Grosvenor wears a full beard and his head 
and face are snow white. 

Called on the Auditor of State; found Mr. Custer, father of 
General Custer there: when introduced, I said to him that his name 
was a very familiar one to the people of Ohio, and to the whole 
country as well. He said his son had made it so, and in the conver- 
sation which followed he told me that he lost three sons, one grand- 
son, and one son-in-law in the Indian massacre of [Little Big Horn]. 
The General went directly from West Point, when he graduated, to 
the front, and reached there just in time to take part in one of the 
battles of Bull Run. In writing home after the battle he told how 
shocked he was when he looked upon the first dead. 

My mother died just forty three years ago, on a day very much 
like this has been. I recollect that the snow was so soft you could 





militia—all counted against the “nig map In 1885 the Republicans renominated Foraker 
who made — i. capital of the loss of state revenue due to the Democratic failure to 
tax the saloons. Foraker was elected. Hoadly refused Cleveland’s offer of a cabinet 
post, and in 1887 he closed up his Cincinnati law practice and moved to New York 
where he passed the remainder of his life as a corporation lawyer. 

10 Charles Henry Grosvenor was born in Pomfret, Connecticut, and moved to 
Athens County, Ohio, as a boy of five. He served very creditably during the Civil War, 
leaving the army with the brevet of brigadier general. He was elected to two terms 
in the Ohio house of +e (1874-78), during the second of which he was 
speaker. For many years he was a power in the Republican party in Ohio, and he was 
ten times elected to congress: 1885-91 and 1893-1907. His head of snow-white hair, 
and whiskers which reached to his waist, were famous throughout the state; and to 
newspapermen he was known as “Old Figgers’’ because of his fondness for arithmetically 
eae election results. From 1910 until his death Grosvenor was chairman of the 

ickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park Commission. 
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roll it into great balls, and that James and I were doing this when 
told that she was dead. 


Wednesday, January 30, 1884 The topic of conversation on the 
street today was Congressman Keifer’s controversy with correspond- 
ent Boynton. The former’s letter and speech of yesterday lacked both 
grace and dignity. His original mistake was the removal of a stenog- 
rapher who had worked during the session when there was much 
to do, and appointing his nephew to hold the place during the vaca- 
tion when there was nothing to do. In undertaking to justify him- 
self, he plead the voluntary resignation of the former, when in fact 
the resignation was forced from the man by Keifer himself. The best 
way out of the difficulty would have been, “yes, I did this thing—I 
had the power to help a friend, and I helped him.” This difficulty 
about the stenographer is now being overshadowed by a greater one. 
Keifer charges that Boynton is abusing him, because he could not 
use him, and gives the particulars of a corrupt proposition which 
Boynton made to him in Keifer’s room. Boynton affirms that Keifer’s 
statement is wholly false and bases upon it a demand for an investi- 
gation. This the House had granted apparently against Keifer’s 
wish. Boynton is a vindictive man, and never lets up on an enemy, 
but I always thought him truthful. I have also believed Keifer to be 
strictly honest and certainly never thought him capable of telling 
a falsehood. But Colfax, Garfield and some others were not able to 
stand up before the country and confess a fault, and possibly 
Keifer is not. 


Thursday, January 31, 1884 Furay says that he was at Keifer’s 
house last summer, I think, and that Keifer then told him about 
Boynton coming to his room, and making to him the corrupt prop- 
osition alluded to above. So that it would seem that Keifer’s story 
could not have been concocted on the spur of the moment or even 
recently. Furay says that Boynton’s first denial was so comprehensive 
as to create the presumption that there had been no meeting and no 
conversation between Keifer and himself at the time, but that his 
later statement was not nearly so positive on this point, and sug- 
gested that he perhaps intended to admit that the meeting did occur, 
and deny simply that any corrupt proposals had been made. 
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Friday, February 1, 1884 Ex-Auditor of State Olgevee was in 
the Bank today. He has just returned from Washington: he thinks 
that Keifer is more than holding his own in his controversy with 
Boynton, and that that is the impression among the Republican 
members of the House. Keifer, he says, will be able to prove that 
Boynton has deliberately lied about him; first in stating that Keifer 
was responsible for admitting the wives of members into the re- 
porters gallery on the last night of the [47th] Congress, second in 
stating that Keifer had solicited someone to ask that he be per- 
mitted to choose a seat at the opening of the present Congress. Third 
in publishing a forged letter, purporting to have been written by 
Keifer and affirming that it was on file in the Treasury Department. 
When in fact no such letter had been written by Keifer, and no such 
letter had ever been on file in the Treasury Department. A man who 
has lied so readily in these instances may lie with equal volubility 
in respect to other things, and Oglevee thinks his testimony will not 
have much weight when opposed by Keifer’s, but there is this fact 
from which Keiter’s friends apprehend difficulty. The investigation 
will be in the hands of Keifer’s enemies, and they may so pervert 
the testimony, and the fact, as to make them the foundation of an 
unfavorable report. It would have been well, I think, if Keifer had 
kept out of the trouble, for the newspapers are not generally in- 
clined to give him fair consideration, and the committee will cer- 
tainly injure him if it can.” 

[To be continued] 





a Warren Keifer was born in Clark County, Ohio. In 1861-62 he was a 
field officer with General Beatty in the 3d Ohio. He was wounded four times and 
left the army at the end of the war with the brevet of major general. During the war 
with Spain he again saw military service as a major general of volunteers. A Republican 
in politics, he was elected to one term in the Ohio senate (1868-70), and to seven 
terms in the national house of representatives (1877-85 and 1905-11); he was 
speaker of the house, 1881-83. His opponent in the controversy, pienry Van Ness Boyn- 
ton, was born in Massachusetts and moved to Cincinnati in 1846. In July of 1861 he was 
commissioned major in the 35th Ohio and _ subsequently succeeded General Van 
Derveer in the command of the regiment. He led the 35th at Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga, and at the storming of Missionary Ridge, in the latter engagement he 
was severely wounded; for his gallantry on this occasion he was awarded the Medal 
of Honor. He retired from the army with the brevet of brigadier general. Boynton 
was a moving spirit behind the formation of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park Commission, a member of that body, and ultimately its chair- 
man. In 1898 he returned to the army as a brigadier general of volunteers. By 
ion Boynton was a newspaperman. On Whitelaw Reid’s recommendation he 
Was appoin to succeed Reid in 1865 as chief Washington correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. He held this post for many years, and it was his 
position as a leader of the Washington correspondents which finally brought him into 
conflict with General Keifer. 
The quarre] dated from the previous 47th congress, of which General Keifer had 
been speaker. At its final meeting on March 3, 1883, the visitors’ gall was filled 
with wives, relatives, and friends of the mem of the house, ST aes was a 
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nsiderable overflow; at the same time there were many seats vacant in the press 
gallery. A member on the floor moved that the overflow be allowed to find 
seats in’ the press gallery, and S er Keifer agreed; but the newspapermen, jealous 
of their privileges, resented it and sent a representative to lodge a protest. ae 
to a subsequent investigation Speaker Keifer dismissed this protest , " 
the press responded next day with a series of unfavorable articles. e president of 
the Washington correspondents association was General Boynton, and he la 
meeting of over fifty writers at which a series of resolutions attacking Speaker Keifer 
were passed. The quarrel was now well out in the open; Speaker Keifer ee a 
statement defending himself, and Boynton published another in — eifer and 
Bovaten, had been quite intimate and friendly for the past six years; ended their 
friendship. 

Meanwhile, in November 1882 the mid-term elections had been held, and the 
Democrats had carried the house of representatives. Thus, when the 48th congress 
met early in December 1883, a Democrat (John G. Carlisle of Kentucky) was 
elected speaker. As is usual after an election overturn, a number of investigations 
into the previous regime were undertaken, and among those investigated was eral 
Keifer. i coome that General Keifer, as speaker, had used his patronage privileges in 
a somewhat high-handed manner. In particular, he had asked for the resignation of 
the clerk of the house, one §. W. Tyson, and appointed his aaee Benjamin Gaines 
to the place. He had also obtained a clerkship for another nephew and made his son 
his private secretary. The press, already annoyed with General Keifer from the 
previous congress, seized upon these revelations with glee and roasted him unmercifully. 

Gen: Keifer seems to have been goaded to desperation. At any rate, on January 
29, 1884, he rose on the floor of the house and made the most serious against 
the president of the correspondents association, General Boynton. Boiled down, they 
came to this: Just before the end of the last session, about March 1, 1883 (General 
Keifer was vague about the exact date throughout, which seriously his 
attempts to prove his case), Boynton had met privately with him in the speaker’s 
office and ur; that he push the passage of the McGarrahan bill, for by so doing he 
(Keifer) could make himself a great deal of money. 

he McGarrahan claim was one of long standing in congress. In 1844 one 
Vincente P. Gomez had obtained a huge land grant in California from the Mexican 
authorities. The war with Mexico transferred California to the United States; in 
1853 Gomez filed suit to have his grant recognized by the new government, but the 
courts ruled against him and held that the land was in the public domain. In 1857 
Gomez sold his claim to William McGarrahan for $1,100. e grant included some 
of the richest mineral land in California, and McGarrahan had been spgesiing to 
congress for years for redress. The bill in McGarrahan’s behalf provided t he be 
given all the unsold portion of the California grant and be compensated for the 
remainder in public lands elsewhere, in value equal to the present cash value otf 
the appropriated part of the original tract. Boynton testified that he believed 
McGarrahan to be the dupe of a wealthy corporation. The house committee on the . 
eae of the 48th congress reported against the McGarrahan bill, and it was tabled. 
ouse Reports, 48 cong., 1 sess., No. 992. 

Boynton at once demanded an investigation of General Keifer’s ch ; the 
house agreed, inasmuch as Boynton was nnring congressional privilege in the press 
allery, and a committee was appointed. April 1, 1884, the committee reported 
that the charges Pe General Boynton were not sustained by the evidence. A 
minority report of the committee added that outside witnesses had been of little use and 
that the only pertinent testimony had been that of Generals Keifer and Boynton. 
Since their meeting had been in private, it was one man’s word against the other’s, 
leaving no way for the committee to decide the issue. But of course General Boynton 
had won, for General Keifer had been unable to prove his case. Moreover, the attend- 
ant publicity resulted in a further victory for Boynton: General Keifer was defeated 
for renomination in 1884 and was retired from congress for twenty years. House 
Reports, 48 cong., 1 sess., No. 1112. 














BELLAMY NATIONALISM IN OHIO 1891 TO 1896 


by WituiaM F. Zornow 
Instructor in History, Case Institute of Technology 


One aspect of the Progressive movement which is of special 
interest is the growth of native radicalism as distinct from imported 
Marxism. In this movement Edward Bellamy became one of the 
chief spokesmen. He was a utopian socialist who believed in plan- 
ning, regimentation, efficiency, and the nationalization of all in- 
dustry, but he also hoped to allow sufficient scope for individualism 
in his new society. His chief thoughts were expressed in his book 
Looking Backward, 2000-1887. These ideas were destined to live in 
the utopian ideals of the middle class largely, for they did not take 
hold in the factories or on the farms. His great message was that only 
under a collective society could true American individualism 
flourish. 


Looking Backward was effective propaganda against the evils 
of the American industrial-capitalistic society. The middle class re- 
formers took hold of his program for the nationalization of all 
industry and tried to carry it out in the cities. Part of this effort 
can be seen in the creation of clubs to foster this principle. The 
activities of these so-called Nationalist clubs in Ohio may be taken 
as typical of similar club activities in other states. 

When Looking Backward became a best seller in 1888, Cyrus 
F. Willard suggested to Bellamy that a club be formed which would 
promote his ideas. The suggestion was received with enthusiasm, 
and in the summer of 1888 the first Nationalist club was established 
in Boston. 

The organization spread with great rapidity and in less than 
a year Willard could write that the movement boasted 6,000 mem- 
bers and 500,000 “believers” and that more than fifty newspapers 
had come out unreservedly for nationalism.” 





1 Bellamy bimeslt suggested the name. John H. Franklin, “Edward Bellamy and 
Nationalism,” New Engla Spuarserty, II _> 751. . oy Arthur E. Morgan, 
Edward Bellamy (New Vou. 944), 247-2 

2 Cyrus F. Willard, “A Retrospect,” _—_— II (1889), 38. 
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Before the movement ended, it had risen to about 165 clubs.® 
There were sixty-five in California, sixteen in New York City, eleven 
in Massachusetts, and the rest were scattered over twenty-four other 
states.* 


Ohio, which may be considered as a typical state in the move- 
ment, got its first club at Cincinnati in 1889. Several other clubs 
were organized in Ohio, including the Second Nationalist Club of 
Cincinnati, the Franklin Club of Cleveland, the First Nationalist 
Club of Cleveland, the Edward Bellamy Nationalist Club of Akron, 
the Nationalist Club of Columbus, and the Nationalist Club of 
Findlay. This does not, however, tell the whole story. There were 
many other organizations in Ohio which fostered the principles of 
nationalism although they were not directly tied to the movement. 
In 1891 in Cleveland a Citizen’s Alliance was formed by Ralph 
Beaumont of the Knights of Labor. It was a kind of urban-farmer’s 
alliance, which believed in much of Bellamy’s and the Populist 
programs, including such things as nationalization, abolition of 
private banks, free coinage of silver, and the issue of legal tender 
treasury notes in lieu of bank notes. Many of the most active 
members of the club were also members of one of the Cleveland 
Nationalist clubs.®° Also in Cleveland the Central Labor Union 
adopted a platform that was definitely “nationalistic” in temper 
although it was not affiliated with Bellamy’s movement directly.* In 
1892 in Dayton a Citizen’s Club was formed which through its efforts 
nearly doubled the People’s party vote in that city in 1892 from 
what it had been in 1891.’ Any club which believed in the national- 
ization of industry won the approbation of Bellamy whether it was 
part of his movement or not. 

In accordance with Bellamy’s wishes no effort was ever made 
to weld these clubs into a nation-wide organization.* When the sug- 
gestion was made in 1890 for a central committee, Cyrus Willard 
pointed out that there were 127 clubs in twenty-seven states. It was 


3 Franklin, loc. cit., 754; Morgan, Edward Bellamy, 275. 

* Morgan, Edward Bellamy, 266. 

5 Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 6, 1891. 

® New Nation, II (1892), 619. 

dy = 
: Iw: Bellamy, “ of Nationalism in the United S$ ” North Amer- 
scan Review, CLIV (i892) fas — 
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his wish to wait till at least two-thirds of the states had clubs before 
attempting a union, but nothing was ever done.® 

In the states this policy of independence was carried out too. 
There was from time to time an exchange of notes among the various 
Ohio clubs concerning their respective programs, and each of the 
local clubs corresponded with Bellamy in Boston, but nothing in the 
nature of a permanent organization was evolved. There were a few 
examples of local cooperation. The Cleveland Nationalist Club 
Number One issued a circular in February 1892 to various reform 
and labor organizations in Cleveland to send delegates to a con- 
ference for the purpose of uniting for action upon the municipal 
issues coming before the people in the spring elections.’° No perma- 
nent organization, however, came of this. 

The membership of the club in Boston had been rather aristo- 
cratic at first, which was the wish of Bellamy, and had limited its 
enrollment to 250 picked members."* In time, however, when the 
second club was formed there in October 1889 Henry R. Legate, its 
founder, reacted against this policy.?? 

The Ohio clubs seem to bear out Bellamy’s wish that the organ- 
ization should concern itself with the “conversion of the cultured 
and conservative class.” The Akron club was as exclusive at the 
beginning as the First Nationalist Club of Boston. It was founded 
in March 1891 when thirty well-to-do Akronites signed the Declara- 
tion of Principles. At that time the pro-tem president, J. M. H. 
Frederick, wrote, “We propose to close up our charter membership 
at our meeting in one week, for the purpose of keeping our body 
pure at the beginning.”!* An examination of the names of the mem- 
bers of the two Cleveland clubs and a comparison of this list with 
a Cleveland directory indicates that the members were all of the 
professional and middle class. Most of the men in the Cleveland 
clubs were also to be very active in the Olio Populist party after 
1891. This exclusiveness was generally true of the other Ohio clubs 
as well as those in most of the other states." 
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The nationalist movement began primarily as a religious and 
spiritual urge for brotherhood, which to become effective had to 
bring about a change in the economic organization of society.’ The 
clubs had begun as talking societies, discussing such things as 
“evolution,” “environment,” and “humanity.” In time they came to 
discuss public ownership of railroads, control of liquor, and muni- 
cipal ownership, which was a burning issue in all the major cities 
at that time. 

In the society which these men discussed, there would be noth- 
ing but fraternal cooperation. The kindly side of man was to de- 
velop, and there was to be an affectionate relationship between the 
workers and employers. It would be in Bellamy’s own words a “true 
democracy.”** This philosophy found considerable reception among 
the middle class. As these men viewed the existing society, they 
were impressed by the “inevitable inclination toward association 
and combination . . . illustrated in the huge trusts and syndicates 
of the present age.” Believing in evolution it was conceivable to 
them that this consolidation would eventually lead to “one grand 
industrial association for the benefit of the whole people.”*? They 
came to feel that municipal and national ownership of utilities and 
railroads would help speed up this process of evolution toward the 
desired society. Since they wished to do everything to achieve na- | 
tionalization as soon as possible, it was only natural then that they 
should become interested in questions of public ownership. 

The attitude of others toward these new clubs was varied. The 
mass of labor did not follow Bellamy. The workers shunned doctrin- 
aire Marxism, but they joined Bellamy only in small numbers too. 
Many of the unions and other workingmen’s societies believed in 
nationalization of private enterprise, and Bellamy applauded them 
for it although they did not join his movement directly. Labor 
wished only for a “fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.”** 

The churches too had definite opinions on socialism. Most of 
them were interested in social problems, but like labor few of them 
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joined with Bellamy. One of the great leaders of the Christian 
Socialist movement, Rev. Washington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio, 
urged all to “venture on the path of nationalization cautiously.” 
He believed that there should be some partnership in which labor 
shared the profits as well as the loss. He believed in state regulation 
of industry, but he felt that Bellamy was proceeding too rapidly.° 

Not all the clergy, however, followed Gladden when he helped 
create the Christian Socialist movement in 1889. Some like Rev. 
G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin deplored the church’s interest in 
social problems as “misguided sentimentalism and cowardice.” 
Others like Rev. George P. Bethel followed Bellamy. He became 
active in the Columbus Nationalist Club which he had helped to 
found. 

Whether the reformers agreed with Bellamy or not, they were 
all agreed on one thing. The increasing violence of the industrial 
scene was undermining the heritage of freedom of America and 
only a despotism could result. These men who grasped at Bellamy’s 
collectivism as a solution, knew full well that if a tyranny came it 
would assume a capitalistic form. For R. Heber Newton had cor- 
rectly observed, it “would not require many panics for property to 
cry aloud for some strong man to come forth as the savior of 
society.””?? 

It was to avert this increasing danger that the “conservative and 
cultured” class had resorted to Bellamy’s philosophy. It was a 
middle-of-the-road philosophy which would appeal to a middle-of- 
the-road person. Bellamy stood midway between Marxism and 
Christian Socialism, for he taught that relief could only come 
through an economic reorganization of society, but he did not over- 
look the ethical and spiritual sides. 

In Cleveland and Cincinnati the clubs had begun as talking 
societies, as they had in other states. The members usually rented 
a hall in a quiet part of town and filled it with easy chairs and 
plenty of timely literature on social questions. On Sunday after- 
noons and evenings they would assemble there to read and discuss 
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current problems. From time to time the more enlightened members 
would read papers to the other members concerning special prob- 
lems.?* It was an easy step, therefore, to pass from discussion to 
action. At first the clubs acted as a sort of pressure group usually 
in purely local matters. Sometimes they were concerned in almost 
trivial things. The matter of a sewer on Whitman Street and the 
disposition of the dirt which was being excavated caused the 
Franklin Club several afternoons of vigorous debate and ended in a 
series of letters to the mayor which accomplished nothing.** Many 
of their interests were, however, of broader scope. They dealt with 
problems of municipal ownership of utilities, street railways, and 
other matters of municipal reform. Whenever they carried their 
fight into the field of state politics it was usually over a problem 
involving a local matter. In February 1891 the Cleveland National 
Club issued a protest to the state legislature against the pending 
municipal reform bill on the ground that it would place Cleveland 
“at the mercy of combinations of contractors.” 


The Ohio clubs generally followed one of five courses when 
dealing with local problems: (1) They would write letters of protest 
to the mayor’s office. (2) When the matter was considered to be 
more urgent they would carry their cause directly to the mayor’s 
office by appearing as a committee of protest.2* (3) Whenever any. 
official either in local, state, or national politics did anything which 
fostered the cause of nationalism, the clubs would issue letters 
and circulars commending his action. In this way they kept the 
people informed as to the various nationalist drifts in the country.”" 
(4) They did research into special problems and made their findings 
public. (5) They circulated petitions of protest and sent these to 
the city councils.”® Many times these methods brought results. A 
typical incident occurred in Cincinnati. Of this city it had once 
been noted that “there is not a better city in the country for reform 
than Cincinnati.”*° The Nationalist clubs here were very strong, 
and when the gas ownership fight began in 1891 the clubs did 
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valuable research into the matter of the cost of gas manufacture, 
proving to the people that General Hinkenlooper’s company was 
making an exorbitant profit and that the price of gas could easily 
be cut. The clubs also prepared evidence on the cost of a munic- 
ipally owned electric plant and circulated a petition on which they 
got twenty thousand signatures favoring it.** In Cleveland the 
clubs fought for lower gas rates, municipal street railways, and a 
municipal light plant.®? 

Since these tactics of the clubs achieved only a modicum of 
results, Bellamy became convinced that to achieve his new society 
it would be necessary for his clubs to enter politics. This decision 
in 1891 cost Bellamy some important support.** 

Bellamy was not interested in the old parties. In his opinion 
“remedy must come through a new party.** The spring of 1891 
was marked by close cooperation between the Nationalists and the 
rising Populists.** 

A convention of Farmers’ Alliances and other reform groups 
had been scheduled to meet at Cincinnati on February 23, 1891, 
but since this date conflicted with the opening date of the Kansas 
legislature it was postponed till May 19.°* Bellamy took an active 
part in the preconvention arrangements. He urged the convention 
to be truly representative of the entire nation rather than of one 
class only. He urged all Nationalist clubs and papers to send dele- 
gates to the convention. In the absence of any central organization 
each club was asked to notify him whether they intended to send 
delegates or not.*’ 

As far as the platform was concerned he hoped that they would 
also adopt one which would be national in scope.** He also wished 
that their planks would be “nationalistic” as well as national. He 
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suggested such planks as government ownership of the railroads, 
the telegraph, and the telephone and municipal ownership of water, 
gas, electricity, and street railways, as well as government regulation 
and eventual ownership of all mines.*® 

On May 18 the delegates began to arrive in Cincinnati. Senti- 
ment was growing for the creation of a third party and there was 
plenty of nationalist talk in the air. Many Bellamy clubs were 
present, and each had come prepared to push the adoption of its 
program with great vigor. The Citizen’s Alliance of Cleveland 
came prepared even to press the suggestion that the new party be 
named “The Nationalist party.”*° 

There was no set idea of conforming to a basis of representa- 
tion. Nearly two-thirds of the states sent delegates. There were 
1,417 delegates. Of this number 1,049 came from only five states, 
and of this group 407 came from Kansas and 317 from Ohio.** 
Vermont, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Mississippi, and Georgia 
were entirely unrepresented.*? There were very few representatives 
from either New England or the South. The South was not inter- 
ested in a national third party movement, preferring to support 
Democrats in the national elections and confining their third party 
activities to the local slate.** Therefore, the South sent only thirty- 
six delegates. ; 

The representation being what it was there could be no doubt 
that the convention would fall under the control of the Kansas and 
Ohio delegations. 

The Ohio Nationalists were very active in the convention. Of 
the Ohio delegation more than one hundred had come from Hamil- 
ton County alone and they were nearly all Nationalists.“ These 
men began sampling the prevailing sentiment of the other delegates, 
and they were jubilant because they thought an overwhelming 
“nationalistic” spirit pervaded the whole convention.*® The Ohio 
delegation, led by the Nationalists, favored the immediate creation 
of a third party and the calling of an independent Ohio state con- 
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vention. A committee of five was appointed to translate this desire 
into action.*® The Kansas and Illinois delegations followed suit.*’ 

When the convention was finally organized the Nationalists 
were given five places on the committee on resolutions, including 
Dr. Tuckerman of the Franklin Club who was chairman. There were 
also eight Nationalists on the central committee.*® 


The Nationalists had overestimated their strength, however, for 
when they introduced their program into the various committees, 
they discovered that the farmers were not prepared to go along with 
them in carrying out Bellamy’s program. The only nationalist 
plank to gain recognition was one providing for public supervision 
of all means of transportation and communication, with eventual 
public ownership if the current abuses could not be corrected.*® It 
was a very modest concession to Bellamy. 

They were content, however, with this “mild dose of national- 
ism.”5° On the last day of the convention, Nationalists from nine 
states, including Ohio, adopted a resolution declaring the meeting 
a success and agreed to do everything to “achieve its upbuilding.”** 

When the results of the meeting reached Bellamy he remarked 
that the platform was “just about big enough to get born on,” but 
was hopeful that the party would develop more fully in time. He 
urged his Nationalists to do “missionary work to spread knowledge 
of Nationalism among members so that the platform of 1892 can 
be Nationalistic not only in spirit but in terms too.”5? As far as 
their attitude toward the coming campaign was concerned, he wrote, 
“The clubs stand for more advanced principles than any party is 
likely at once to take up, and it would be an unwise policy for them 
as clubs to engage in any line of work which would compromise 
the completeness of their doctrines.”** It was this attitude of aloof- 
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ness which kept the Nationalists from playing a greater role in the 
coming political events. 


The Ohio delegates at the convention had been favorable to the 
immediate creation of a third party. Most of them had been Nation- 
alists. The success or failure of a third party in Ohio depended on 
the reaction of the farmers. Therefore, attention focused on the 
meeting of the Farmers’ Union which met in Columbus on May 27, 
1891. There were several farmers’ organizations in Ohio, including 
the National Farmers’ Alliance, the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union, the State Grange, and the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Society. 
An attempt had been made in August 1890 to unite all these societies 
together in the Farmers’ Union led by Colonel J. H. Brigham of 
Fulton, Ohio."* 


The two strongest elements in the Union were the secret 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union and the open National 
Farmers’ Alliance. The latter, led by President W. H. Likins, pre- 
ferred to enter the third party arena, while the former was reluc- 
tant.°> The third party could not succeed unless there was agreement 
between these two groups. Many members urged the Union to 
sponsor a third party even though the secret society opposed.*® 


When the Columbus meeting was held, the Farmers’ Union split. 
over the question of the advisability of creating a third party.®’ In 
spite of this stalemate many of the delegates went home still favor- 
ing a third party. 

These enthusiasts went ahead and called a convention to meet 
at Granger Hall in Springfield on August 6. Seven hundred dele- 
gates came, representing the open Farmers’ Alliance, labor, and the 
Nationalists. John Seitz, an ex-Democrat, Greenbacker, and union- 
labor man was nominated for governor with Frank Rist as his run- 
ning mate.*® The platform was a restatement of the Cincinnati 
platform, but it was a bit more “nationalistic.” They favored the 
immediate government ownership of all means of communication 
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and transportation. This met with Bellamy’s hearty endorsement.” 
He was elated over the adoption of a further nationalist plank, 
sponsored by the Hamilton County Nationalists, favoring the abol- 
ition of profit in the liquor industry by providing for government 
manufacture, sale, export, and import of all liquor. 


Toward this new Ohio party the reaction was varied. The New 
York Times wrote, “The People’s Party of Ohio will cut about the 
same figure in the state canvass as the third parties in the past.”* 
The Cleveland World wrote, “The party is absolutely composed of 
the old resurrected Greenbackers and the new socialistic dreamers of 
the Bellamy ‘Looking Backward’ school. The proposition to make 
a great gin-mill of the government is no more preposterous to the 
minds of such people than it is to set a government printing press 
to work to grind out paper money for the people.”*? The Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican sensed the importance of the coming 
election in Ohio when it wrote, “If in the tremendous pulling to- 
gether of the old party lines which will be seen in Ohio this fall on 
the issues that are to enter into the next national canvass, the party 
of the Alliance and the socialists can make the big demonstration 
for a state ticket so freely predicted, we may be prepared to see 
some unlooked for changes in the political situation to meet the new 
shaping of voting forces.”® 


The Populists concentrated their attention on Ohio. It would 
be the first time that the new party made an effort to carry an 
eastern industrial state. The outcome of the election would deter- 
mine the future growth of the new party and decide what the issues 
would be in the coming national election of 1892. 


The major parties nominated their candidates. The election was 
to be fought over the tariff issue, and the Republicans sought to 
conciliate the farmers by selecting one of their own as candidate for 
lieutenant governor.** They concentrated their main efforts on 
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proving to the voters that the Populists represented a socialist 
menace to society. Allen Thurman of the Democratic central com- 
mittee warned the voters against the Populist doctrines as the 
“rankest kind of Socialism.”®* Senator Carlisle of Kentucky, who 
was stumping Ohio, warned that nationalization would mean that 
twelve million people would be placed on the government payrolls.®* 
These arguments were used throughout the campaign by the old line 
politicians. It is difficult to know how telling their effect was. 

The Populists brought up their heaviest guns. They organized 
seventy-five of Ohio’s eighty-eight counties and delivered more than 
five hundred campaign speeches.** Of these seventy-five counties 
fifty-four put local tickets in the field.** During the summer the 
campaign grew quite intense and there were frequent charges that 
the regular parties were packing the meetings of the Populists to 
disrupt their proceedings.® 

The Populists expected to elect at least thirty members of the 
Ohio legislature, hold the balance of power there, and poll at least 
100,000 votes for governor.”° The Grange, National Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, Knights of Labor, Citizens’ Alliances, and the Industrial Union 
of Ohio were actively supporting the campaign. 

When the votes were counted, McKinley polled 386,739 to 
Campbell’s 365,228. Seitz ran a very poor third with 23,472." 

Bellamy was as optimistic as ever, even when the returns fell 
far short of his expected 100,000. He wrote the 23,000 votes were 
all one could “reasonably expect in the initial brush with the en- 
trenched parties in Ohio.” He had big hopes for Ohio in 1892 when 
he added, “If this does not mean 60,000 votes in 1892 then our 
political weather vane is out of kilter.”*? 

The Populists had made their biggest effort in 1891 in Ohio 
and failed. There were many factors which help to explain this 
failure. Even though the party had made a great effort to win, it 
did not compare with the efforts made by the other parties. The 
Populists simply lacked the finances necessary to outdo their oppo- 
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sition. The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette had remarked that the 
farmers never gave up money except for “taxes and a wooden 
cofin.”’* This remark may have been unkind, but it was true. It 
was a difficult matter to get the farmers to contribute enough money 
to carry on a more extensive campaign. A second factor was the 
absence of adequate leadership. This was partially due to the fact 
that the Nationalists, who had been largely responsible for the 
creation of the Ohio Populist party, remained aloof from the cam- 
paign, as Bellamy wished them to do. The third factor was that the 
Alliance, which together with the Nationalists, had been the great 
promoter of the party went into the campaign seriously divided. 
Many of the farmers had been alienated by the alleged radicalism 
of the Cincinnati platform and the proposed third party. Because 
of this the farmers had split at the Columbus Farmers’ Union con- 
vention. No effort was made to heal this schism either by modify- 
ing the platform or by nominating a ticket which would include the 
dissatisfied group. Thus the Populists lost considerable of their 
support from the farmers. The question naturally arises of which 
way did the malcontents turn? Many of the Alliance men had been 
pro-Democratic in the spring of 1891 and had exacted from various 
Democratic candidates pledges that in exchange for Alliance votes 
they would support rural legislation.** In June, however, Governor 
Campbell was asked whether the Democrats would alter their plat- 
form to meet the demands of the farmers. Campbell replied in the 
negative since in his opinion the Democrats had already done as 
much for the farmers as could be expected."* Thus rebuffed by the 
Democrats and not desirous of joining the new party the dissatisfied 
farmers could either refrain from voting or vote Republican. The 
Republicans had been very cagey during the campaign and had 
worked hard to sell the tariff to the farmers and the wool growers 
in Ohio. 

In ex-governor Foraker’s opinion the party drew very heavily 
from this dissatisfied section of the Alliance.’* Since the strength of 
the Alliance was estimated at 25,000, and if Foraker’s opinion that 
most of the Alliance went Republican is correct, this could have 
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cost Campbell the election. For had the dissatisfied farmers voted 
either Democratic or Populist, McKinley might have lost the 
election. 

The poor showing of the Populists in Ohio did not deter the 
party in that state from continuing its efforts. Early in February, 
Bellamy, writing from Boston, said that in his opinion the battle 
in 1892 would be over “public ownership and control of natural 
resources, and of the industries of the country in the interest of all 
the people.”’* During 1892 the nationalist interest quickened in 
the Populist movement. The St. Louis convention of Populists 
showed definite tendencies toward increased nationalism."* At 
Omaha, Bellamy’s followers gained a greater voice. The platform, 
that “incoherent intermingling of Jeremiah and Bellamy,” showed 
many socialist tendencies.’® Bellamy happily noted that the “Nation- 
alist planks were emphasized.”®° At the convention 250 Nationalists 
assembled for a private conference, and according to Bellamy this 
number represented only a fraction of the people at the convention 
who sympathized with his ideas.** The convention nominated Gen- 
eral Weaver, an ex-Dayton man, to be its standard bearer. 

The Ohio Populist convention assembled at Massillon on 
August 17, drafted a platform, and made its nominations for state 
offices, including Judge Everett D. Stark who was a Nationalist. The 
platform was nearly the same as the one the previous year and 
included the nationalist planks concerning government ownership 
and liquor control.® 

During the campaign the Nationalists took a more active part 
than they had done before, largely because of the fact that Bellamy 
was beginning to more heartily endorse the new party. The Ohio 
campaign, however, was very tame in comparison with the Populist 
efforts in 1891. The results proved that Bellamy’s “political weather 
vane was out of kilter,’ for Weaver polled only 14,853 votes 
against 404,115 for Cleveland and 405,187 for Harrison.** Here 
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again the Populists might have been a deciding influence because of 
the closeness of the vote. The schism in the Farmers’ Alliance had 
as yet not been healed, and, too, the farmers had become further 
disturbed over the liquor plank in the platform. It is quite conceiv- 
able that had the schism in the Alliance been healed, sufficient votes 
could have been taken from Harrison to give the state to Cleveland. 

The Populist vote fell off in sixty-seven of the counties. Weaver 
suffered the heaviest defeat in Hamilton County, where the party 
had been left a complete wreck after the 1891 election.** The 
Hamilton County Nationalists, who had been so strong at the 
Cincinnati convention and also at the Springfield convention, were 
also driven from the political arena and their place taken by the 
Cleveland Nationalists.°° The loss of 2,085 votes in Cincinnati 
could have been decisive in giving the electoral votes of Ohio to 
Harrison. 

The year 1893 was marked by a diminishing nationalist activity 
in Ohio. The Cleveland clubs vigorously fought for the creation of 
a municipally owned coal yard to sell coal at cost to the needy.® 
They were also active in the fight for an inheritance tax on the 
ground that “the growth of overshadowing wealth in a few hands 
is a grave danger to free institutions.”®’ Their activities in local 
reform, however, were greatly reduced after 1892. 

The year ended on a discordant note. The depression led to 
numerous strikes and lynchings in Ohio. The Populists assembled 
in Columbus on July 4 two hundred strong and proceeded to nom- 
inate John Bracken for governor with M. B. Cooley for lieutenant 
governor.®® In the campaign the tariff was again the major issue, 
and this time the Populists and Nationalists were not at all decisive 
in the election. McKinley carried the state by 80,995 votes over 
the Democratic nominee, Neal. Bracken polled a lowly 15,563 
votes.°° 

During the following year the labor difficulties increased. 
There were a number of violent coal strikes in Ohio and the governor 
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frequently sent troops to preserve order. In January troops were 
sent to Toledo and again in April they were sent to Rushylvania. 
In May and June troops were present in Cleveland and Guernsey 
County.*° Amid all this depression Bellamy was vociferously urging 
the people to adopt nationalism as the solution to their problems." 

The meeting of the Populists in Columbus on August 17 coin- 
cided with the meeting of the Labor party. John McBride, president 
of the United Mine Workers, had summoned the party to meet at 
Columbus to consider the possibility of joining forces with the 
Populists, since in his opinion the old parties could no longer solve 
the labor problems.°? One hundred and fifty labor delegates assem- 
bled, and after drafting their platform they applied to the Populist 
convention for admission. The Populists did not receive them with 
open arms. The Nationalists led by Mr. Cobb were in opposition 
because they did not want the Populists outnumbered by the labor 
men. There was another fear on the part of the Nationalists and 
that was that there was a conspiracy to surrender the party to the 
Democrats. In a speech before the convention, Cobb remarked, 
“We are going to watch things very closely to see that its machinery 
does not fall to the hands of any person who will run it in the 
interest of either of the old parties.”°* The fact that the Ohio 
Democratic central committee was meeting in Columbus at the same _ 
time further convinced the Nationalists that there was an “African 
in the wood-pile.” The fifty Nationalists from the Western Reserve 
fought the admission of the labor men, but to no avail. They were 
finally admitted as delegates-at-large. 

The following day at the joint convention the Nationalists very 
cleverly deprived the labor delegates of their right to vote. They 
had a motion adopted which declared that the votes were to be 
apportioned on the basis of those cast in 1893. Since the labor 
group had not voted that year, they were, therefore, deprived of their 
vote. The convention then proceeded to select an all-Populist slate 
for the state offices, including again Judge E. D. Stark, the National- 
ist who was the darling of the Western Reserve clique.** The labor 
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platform was adopted almost entirely since it was not far removed 
from the Populists’.°> John Kircher, a Nationalist from the Frank- 
lin Club, objected to the clauses about government ownership, but 
he was overwhelmingly defeated.** 

This convention was to mark the zenith of the political power 
of the Nationalists in Ohio. Nearly one fourth of the delegates were 
followers of Bellamy. Dr. L. B. Tuckerman of the Franklin Club 
was chairman of the resolutions committee. David Rankin of the 
same club was the guiding force of the permanent organization com- 
mittee, while his fellow club member Hugo Preyer was chairman of 
the state central committee. John Kircher was active on the rules 
and orders committee. His orthodoxy, however, was seriously in 
question by 1894, especially after his opposition to the platform. 

The campaign that year revived a bit of the vigor of 1891, but 
even with the infusion of new blood the party did not cut the figure 
it predicted. 

McBride was alleged to control 120,000 votes.’ This figure was 
seriously questioned by the Ohio State Journal which wrote, “Popu- 
lism is dying”; its votes “were restricted to a class so they could 
not survive.” The writer then put his finger on the fundamental 
weakness of the party. “Such tenets in their creed as may chance 
to excite general interest will always find better and more powerful 
championship in one or the other of the great organizations.”®® 

The results were disappointing, for even with the coalition the 
party polled only 49,495 votes.®® 

During 1895 the party was still controlled largely by the 
Western Reserve Nationalist clique. Dr. Tuckerman was chairman 
of the resolutions committee. Hugo Preyer was presiding officer 
of the convention when it met at Columbus on August 2, as well as 
chairman of the central committee. Rankin, Kircher, Edmund 
Vail, and George Groot were all in key positions. The Cleveland 
Nationalists introduced several new planks in the platform, includ- 
ing one favoring an eight-hour working day.’°° The party, however, 
was in serious danger. It had always been small, but it was strong 
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because of its efficient leadership after 1891. Now it was in danger 
of splitting. Two forces appeared to weaken the party. The old 
danger that the party would be absorbed by the Democrats was 
revived again when a motion was introduced to elect a new central 
committee which would be better disposed toward Democratic 
fusion. Hugo Preyer recognized what was afoot and promptly 
checked the move. The party was safe till 1896 when the term 
of the committee would expire.*** A second rift occurred between 
the Nationalists led by Groot and Stark and the forces of General 
Coxey who was sponsoring a plan for road improvements and non- 
interest-bearing notes. He finally carried the convention. The 
Nationalists were overridden and he was nominated for governor. 
He polled 52,675 votes, which was the largest number ever received 
by a Populist candidate in Ohio.’ 

The Nationalists were seriously weakened. John Kircher, a 
strong leader from Cleveland, abandoned the cause. David Rankin, 
another Franklin Club man, supported Coxey in 1895. The blow 
finally came in 1896 when the Populists elected a new central com- 
mittee which was agreeable to fusion with the Democrats. With 
the Nationalists disposed of, the two parties fused in August. E. J. 
Blandin withdrew from the ticket in favor of Everett Stark for 
judge. This was a sop for the Nationalists. Thomas J. Creager 
was substituted for Patrick McKeown as candidate for dairy and 
food commissioner.!® 

After this election the Nationalists passed almost entirely from 
the Ohio scene. Nor was this true only of Ohio. Bellamy, survey- 
ing the wreckage from his vantage point in Boston, wrote, “We are 
left practically without a party.” He still wanted to go on and try 
again. “We do not want any more fooling, the country is ready 
for plain talk,” he wrote, but he was soon to realize that the oppor- 
tunity to win was gone forever.’ 

A full analysis of the accomplishments of the Nationalists and 
the reasons for their lack of success are treated in detail by Arthur 
Morgan, but one might properly inquire as to the accomplishments 
of the clubs in Ohio. 
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They were in the vanguard of every fight in Cleveland, 
Columbus, Akron, Dayton, and Cincinnati on problems of municipal 
ownership and reform. They fought the battle for other cities by 
carrying their case right to the state legislature. In cooperation 
with the Farmers’ Alliance they created the Ohio Populist party and 
provided the leaders of it from 1893 to 1895. They fought unsuc- 
cessfully against the perversion of Bellamy’s ideals by the Demo- 
crats in 1896. The Ohio Nationalists in 1891 had given a mild 
Nationalist flavor to the Populist platform adopted at Cincinnati. 

Their failure was due primarily to the greatness of the odds 
against them. Ohio was a Republican state and she did not take 
kindly to unorthodox movements. The voters felt that in time they 
would get redress from the Republicans. As Rev. E. Daniels wrote 
(and his statement seems to express the view of the majority of the 
Ohio electorate), “ I have never voted anything but the Republican 
ticket, for I believe that when the necessity arises, the Republican 
party which has stood for centralization and organic unity, will be 
the party which will take hold of this matter.”?% 
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BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT 


by Jonn SCHLEBECKER 
Hiram College 


One of the things with which the reader of early American 
history is most impressed is the remarkable courage and wisdom 
of the American soldier. The Europeans it seems just did not 
understand the ins and outs of forest fighting. Only the American 
seemed to know that effective fighting on the frontier was by neces- 
sity done from behind trees. History books are full of pictures of 
minute men shooting redcoats, but they do not have many pictures 
of minute men running away from redcoats. History books do say 
that Von Steuben came to America to teach Patriot soldiers how 
to fight like Europeans, but they do not point out clearly enough 
that fighting behind trees was in those days a rather silly way to 
fight. And this last fact, of course, explains the first. Part of the 
purpose of this paper is to show how and why fighting from behind 
trees was in the early days a poor way to fight. 

From this misconception of forest fighting has come some 
peculiar reports of forest battles, the most peculiarly reported of 
all being Braddock’s defeat at the Monongahela. In this paper the 
story of that battle will be retold and some sort of evaluation of it 
will be made. The evaluation will not be the customary one. __ 

In order that the evaluation of the battle have validity, there 
will be a brief review of the arms, soldiers, and tactics of the period. 
The period to be considered is the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the date of the battle was July 9, 1755. 

The chief weapon of the armies of this time was the musket. 
This weapon was inaccurate at any range over one hundred yards 
and even at that distance or less it was so inaccurate that individual 
firing was relatively harmless.* 

Of the other weapons of the period only two require mention 
here. One was the familiar three-sided bayonet, and the other was 
the light field cannon used to fire upon infantry formations in the 
field. 


1 Edward M. Earle, Makers of Modern Strategy (Princeton, 1943), 51. 
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The typical soldier of this period was the professional who en- 
listed for long terms and who fought as a business.* He was 
chiefly interested in his pay; he fought without political passion. 
If his food supply was reduced or if operations should prove to 
be unduly strenuous his morale would drop.* Under these circum- 
stances he would be inclined to desert. So prevalent was desertion 
that men were required to march in close order when going and 
returning from bathing. They could not be trusted to forage for 
food, to pursue an enemy, or even to take cover in a fight because 
in these activities they were liable to get out of their officer’s sight 
and desert. Even camping near forests was dangerous because of 
the temptation it offered to deserters.* 


The Indian also was a mercenary soldier, with this difference: 
his pay was chiefly in loot and so he was inclined to stick around 
the battlefield a little longer to see what he could pick up. 


Tribal warriors fought under their own chiefs and generally 
near their homes. If a clan or tribe should be bored or should 
think that the fight was not to their advantage they would take a 
rest. They were liable to do this any time the idea occurred to 
them. 

Tribal warfare is different from civilized warfare in that all 
men of a tribe are related, and therefore a casualty is a deep per- 
sonal tragedy to all the men of that tribe.° Thus any considerable 
number of casualties in a tribe may cause that tribe to withdraw 
sooner than a civilized platoon or battalion would withdraw. 


The range and accuracy of the musket determined the tactics 
used by Europeans. Since the musket was inaccurate and had a 
short range the men advanced into battle shoulder to shoulder and 
fire began at only a little over one hundred yards. Each battalion 
fired as a unit at the word of command. The battalion was usually 
three ranks deep and the fire from it was terrible and deadly.* The 
ultimate object of the fight was to close with the enemy on a 
bayonet charge.’ 
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It took time to draw the armies up into battle line, and thus 
if one side decided to leave while the other was forming there 
could be no real battle.® 


The technique of destructive pursuit was undeveloped at this 
time.® 

Firing was done by alternating platoons or battalions. This 
was done because the difficulty of reloading and the nearness of the 
troops made bayonet charges particularly dangerous.’° 


When troops were marching through woods the tactics of the 
day required that they march in platoon formation so that they 
could be more easily maneuvered in case of action. In case the 
vanguard did meet the enemy the main force was to be halted until 
the commanding officer knew what was happening. This because 
once the troops were formed it was difficult if not impossible to 
rearrange the formation. In addition, a commanding officer should 
know something of the size and disposition of the forces opposing 
him before going into action." 


The tactics of the Indians and colonials was a hit and run kind 
of warfare. The Indians probably used it because in tribal warfare 
(aside from blood feuds) the object is to sustain minor losses, kill 
as much as necessary, and steal everything that can be stolen. 


Where loot rather than murder is the primary object the tactics are 


liable to be so constructed that efficiency in killing is sacrificed for 
safety in getting home with the bacon. The colonials probably 
used this type of warfare because they were not numerous enough 
to put massive armies in the field.'* Most historians hold that 
massive armies would not have been effective anyway. This argu- 
ment causes one to wonder why the colonials were always trying 
to raise armies to fight the Indians if armies were not the answer. 

The first thing that Braddock tried to do upon arrival in 
America was to turn the colonial troops into real soldiers. He had 
them drilled in the European manner by British officers and en- 
forced an old regulation that colonial officers were to have no rank 
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while regular officers were in the field.1* These actions only made 
the colonials bitter and caused a drop in morale. 


Soon after setting out the troops were subjected to an epidemic 
of fever and dysentery. This naturally caused a considerable lower- 
ing of morale which a lack of sufficient food only made worse. 


The line of march was over rough terrain which added to the 
woes of the British soldiers. These became disheartened at their 
hardships, while the colonials continued to be soured by army dis- 
cipline. The whole army was in a poor psychological condition. 

Engineers preceded the troops, clearing a roadway twelve feet 
wide while squads of men were sent out in front and on all flanks 
to guard against surprise. These squads, however, were not 
numerous enough to offer effective security. The entire length of 
the line of march was about four miles. 


In order to avoid dangerous defiles on the route, Braddock 
decided to ford Turtle Creek and then ford the Monongahela a few 
miles down. It was on the other side of this last ford that 1,300 
British regulars and colonials met the French and Indians. 

Contrecoeur, the commander of the French at Fort Duquesne, 
was in favor of retreat. However, one of his captains, Beaujeu, 
felt that if he could get the Indians to come with him he might stop 
the English. Three times he tried to talk the Indians into accom- 
panying him, and on the third try he was successful. His total 
force included 230 French and Canadians (70 of whom were 
French regulars), and 637 Indians, a total of 867 men.’* Of this 
force three men were French officers: Beaujeu, Dumas, and 
Ligneris. 

The French plan of battle called for an ambush at the ford 
which Braddock was to cross, but at the crucial moment the Indians 
decided to leave. Beaujeu managed to talk them into continuing 
the expedition and had barely managed to reassemble his men 
when he met the advancing British. Despite this recent disaffection 
the morale of the French and Indians was considerably higher 
than that of the British. 

Beaujeu, dressed as an Indian, came walking jauntily over the 
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MAcKELLAR Map No. 1 


The maps on this and the following page are reproduced 
from redrawings of the original map in Francis Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe. Patrick Mackellar was an engineer 
with Braddock’s army and was present at the battle. Map 
No. 1 represents the disposition of the troops on both sides 
at the time of their mutual discovery. Map No. 2 shows 
the disposition of the two forces about an hour after the 
battle began. The symbols are as follows: (A) French 
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MAcKELLAR Map No. 2 


and Indians; (B) guides; (C) vanguard of the advanced 
party; (D) advanced party; (E) working party; (F) two 
6-pounder field pieces; (G) carts and wagons with ammu- 
nition and tools; (H) rearguard of the advanced party; 
(I) light horse; (K) sailors and pioneers; (L) three 
12-pounder field pieces; (M) general’s guard; (N) main 
body on the flanks of the convoy, with cattle, provisions, 
and baggage horses between them and the flank guards; 
(O) one 12-pounder field piece; (P) rearguard; (Q) 
flank guards; (R) “a Hollow-Way” or draw; (S) hill; 
(T) house. 
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brow of a hill. On the other side a British engineering officer was 
mapping the route. Both men were somewhat startled. 

Beaujeu turned and with his hat signaled his forces which de- 
ployed and opened fire. With the admirable precision and cool 
courage of European soldiery the British advance column under 
Gage wheeled into line and fired several volleys in the general 
direction of the enemy. The British casualties up to this point were 
insignificant. Gage’s cannon opened fire quickly and the Canadians 
and Indians fell back in confusion while the British infantry con- 
tinued to fire. Beaujeu fell dead. 

It was at this point that seventy French regulars, fighting in 
European style, won the battle. With the courage born of despair 
Dumas advanced with the French regulars and returned a fire which 
was sharp enough to halt and surprise the British..° It seems 
probable that after all of the talk that they had heard about Indian 
ambushes that the last thing the British had expected to meet was 
effective European fighting. They stood it for about fifteen minutes 
and then broke and ran.’* Meanwhile the Indians and Canadians, 
taking heart at the stand of Dumas and the regulars, were gradually 
reassembling behind cover and opening fire upon the British.’” 

As the vanguard of the British broke and fled it ran into the 
main body of troops under Braddock which were advancing to the 
front. At this time Braddock had no clear idea of what was happen- 
ing and the troops were in a state of confusion because the officers, 
including Braddock, were not exercising proper control.'* The sud- 
den influx of the advance guard only increased the confusion. Com- 
plicating this confusion was the fact that the main body was 
split in two sections on either side of the wagon train. This reduced 
the mobility of the troops and made it more difficult for them to 
form for action.’® In any case, the troops under Braddock were 
still in column of march rather than in battle formation because 
“the order to form line of battle had either not been given or had 
not been heard.”° This last fact is particularly important. It means 
that the main body of the British at the time of the encounter was 
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unprepared to fight in any manner be it European or American. Too 
late they attempted to perform this complicated maneuver on rough 
terrain, but being in disorder themselves and at the same time meet- 
ing the advance guard they never completed the formation. The con- 
sequent panic resulted as much from the muddling confusion as 
from the enemy fire.?* 

Dumas, noting the position of the British troops, seized the op- 
portunity to send out flanking parties along both sides of the 
enemy column. Had the British been in line of battle this maneuver 
would probably have been impossible due to the extension of the 
flanks and the fire power of the British. In any case, it would 
not have been as effective, because the British could have launched 
bayonet charges from the line of battle. As it was the British were 
nearly defeated already. 

Meanwhile the Virginians had dispersed behind trees and were 
wasting their powder on marksmen as unseen as themselves.?? The 
Virginians did not suffer many casualties, neither did they inflict 
many. The total French and Indian losses were only forty officers 
and men. 

At this point of the battle the worst fire was coming from a 
hill on the right. This hill should have been taken as soon as the 
action began, or even before, but the command to take it was 
not given until after the army was helplessly piled up.?* At that 
time Braddock ordered Lt. Col. Burton to take the hill. The colonel 
managed to get about one hundred men to follow him, but upon 
being wounded himself his men retreated. Failure to take the hill 
sooner shows Braddock’s incompetency; failure to take the hill at 
all shows the complete dependence of the soldier of the day on his 
officers. 

For three hours the French and Indians poured in fire while 
the British held. They “formed in oblique angle lines, twelve or 
more deep, while those in the rear remained in column formation.” 
They were never able to form an effective line of battle. At the 
same time the Virginians counseled the British to take cover, an 
action which Braddock refused to permit. The British made excellent 
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targets, and at the same time they had long since ceased firing by 
battalions. Their fire power was gone. After three hours Braddock 
ordered a retreat, and soon thereafter he was mortally wounded. The 
retreat turned into a rout, but the French and Indians did not 
pursue. The battle was over. 

The British opportunity for victory came with the advance 
of the main body. With the terrific fire power of the battalions 
(and the fire was tremendously effective and deadly),”> plus the 
possible bayonet charges, the enemy could hardly have held their 
ground. Through stupidity or bad luck, however, the British arrived 
in column, and that was that. 

Parkman holds that a bayonet charge would have been futile 
against such a lurking enemy who would dodge from one tree to 
another, but his reasoning hardly holds up.”* Later during the Revo- 
lutionary War the British found that the only way to drive men 
from cover was to charge them. The Americans, on the other hand, 
when charged upon soon discovered that the only way to keep from 
being killed in the rush was to stand like Europeans and fire by 
battalions.27 They had to correct some of the foolish notions that 
they had picked up from fighting Indians, who after all did not 
use bayonet charges. 

It seems probable that Braddock’s greatest failure was not in- 
what he wanted to do but rather in what he did not do. If he had 
formed his troops properly he might have done some effective 
damage. His failure to form his troops might be attributed to the 
fact that the murderous fire of an unseen enemy threw his troops 
into confusion and prevented any useful action. This is undoubtedly 
part of the answer, but it is entirely too pat an answer to be the 
complete explanation. Added to the fire of the enemy was the fact 
that the British officers “ ‘messed up’ their formations and never 
gave their soldiers a chance to demonstrate that Old World methods, 
properly applied, might have won the day.” 

Another error of Braddock was this: he did not observe the rules 
of tactics of his own day in the matter of marching through forests. 
Bland, the leading tactical writer of the period, stated that when 
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marching through woods the army should be divided into platoons 
for easier maneuvering. Whatever formation Braddock’s troops 
might have been in, it was not a formation by platoons.”® 

When the action first started Braddock should have halted the 
main body until he knew what was going on at the front. Instead 
he went blindly forward.*° 

In conclusion it should be said that the error of Braddock was 
not that he did not use American tactics, but rather that he did not 
even use good European tactics. 

In regard to this battle many historians make several explicit 
or implied contentions which deserve some notice since they recur 
in almost all accounts. Briefly stated they are five in number and 
include the following ideas or notions: 

1. The red-coated British in a huddled mass made excellent 
targets. This is certainly true. They were like so many pool balls 
racked up in the middle of the table. A shot in the general direction 
of the mass was sure to hit something. It is remarkable that in 
consideration of this fact some have attributed a great deal of 
marksmanship to the French and Indians. They may have been 
marksmen, but this action is hardly proof of it. The great losses 
in British officers can be attributed not to sniper activity but rather 
to the fact that in those days officers were accustomed to stand in 
front of their troops in order to direct their movements and fire. 
Under these circumstances the officers were most likely to be killed 
by one side or the other. 

2. The British volleys were generally wasted. Actually, the 
first volleys of the vanguard were not wasted. In fact they dispersed 
and terrorized the Indians and Canadians. After the retreat of the 
vanguard the British can hardly have been said to have fired volleys 
with any consistency. If the troops had been properly formed and 
had fired by platoons it is not at all certain that the volleys 
would have been wasted. 

3. The British should have taken cover and fired independ- 
ently. Usually this is followed by an implied corollary which is: 
Had the British taken cover they would surely have won the battle. 
This brings up the subject of relative and absolute standards. If a 
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man should bet ten dollars on a losing horse it might be said that 
he would have been better off to have bet only five dollars. This 
is obviously true. Relatively speaking, however, it would have been 
better still if he had bet on the winning horse. It is hard to say what 
the absolute good in this case might be, but it would probably be 
best not to bet anything. 


Now a battle is a gamble, so it is useless to discuss whether or 
not it is right to take a chance in war, because one cannot help but 
take a chance. However, there are intelligent bets and unintelligent 
bets, and Braddock made some unintelligent bets. Relatively speak- 
ing, it would have been much better if he had followed the advice 
of the colonials and allowed his men to deploy. This does not 
mean that he would have won the battle thereby, but only that his 
losses in life might have been smaller. His army would probably 
have disappeared in any case. There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place the British soldiers were fighting for a living, 
and after the first few minutes even the most stupid soldier could 
have seen that there were easier ways of making money. Had Brad- 
dock allowed his men to disperse they would have done just that. 
Some may claim that this is mere speculation, but the history of the 
times shows that it is well founded speculation. From Frederick the 
Great to Washington the armies of the world were cursed with the 
tendency of troops to leave the field when things got rough. The 
extreme penalties which Frederick placed on desertion, and the 
difficulties which he encountered toward the end of his reign in 
keeping an army together are examples in point.** Another ex- 
ample might be the difficulties that the Americans experienced in the 
Revolutionary War in keeping an army in the field. One of the 
reasons for close order fighting of this period was that in close 
order the men could be watched and if any one tried to desert he was 
shot or run through on the spot. It would have been foolish to expect 
the army of Braddock to act any differently from any other army of 
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the time.*? Only the Americans seemed to be too dense to realize 
this. 

In the second place, if the British had deployed, the French and 
Indians would have had no targets and the same might be said for 
the British. The net result would have been another backwoods 
skirmish with both sides retiring for a while, and then an ultimate 
attack by the British on Fort Duquesne. All of this presupposes that 
the British army would hold together, an unlikely occurrence. In any 
case, the British by frontier methods of fighting could not hope for 
a positive decision until they could manage to force the enemy into 
a battle in the open. The British soldiers were not trained for fron- 
tier fighting, neither were they armed for it. It took many years of 
training to make a good frontier fighter, and even then the arms of 
the period did not allow it to be very effective fighting. A conclusive 
decision could only have been reached by the use of European 
tactics.** 

Another reason why Braddock was right in not following 
Virginian instructions was that he had a superiority in numbers and 
in discipline which he would be less than wise not to use. As long as 
he had any chance at all to use this superiority he would be foolish 
to dissipate it by dispersing his men. 

From the foregoing statements it is possible to see that although 
deployment would have been better than what was done, at least 
in respect to loss of life, it was not a good solution. 

What then would have been a good solution? Proper use of 
European tactics, which tactics culminated in the bayonet charge. 
There was nothing in America which would make the bayonet charge 
ineffective. In fact, as has been pointed out, it was the only way of 
dislodging men who were hiding behind trees. And as Revolutionary 
experience showed, it was not only effective in that respect, but it 
usually meant defeat for the deployed forces since at the beginning 
of the charge most of the defenders would be inclined to fire. This 





81 There are several reasons why these same factors did not affect the Virgini 
Canadians, or Indians in the same manner that they would have affected the British: 
(1) these soldiers were not mercenaries in the same sense as were the British; 
2) in their cases a certain amount of patriotism was involved; §» they were used to 

is type of fighting; fighting where every man was a general; (4) they were not 
suffering many casualties; (39 on the French side at least they were winning. On 
the other hand, the Indians and Canadians did start to leave at the beginning of the 
fight and there is no sure way of determining how many if any of these fighters 
Cincluding the Virginians) did desert during the battle. 
33 Pargellis, loc. cit., 265. 
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would leave them with empty guns, foolish expressions, and a pair 
of legs for running. 

4. The colonial militia were the better fighters. They almost 
saved the day. The Virginians disrupted the British discipline 
further and managed to save their own skins. There is no reason 
to suppose that they did much else. They did not hold off a charge 
by the French and Indians, because these forces could not effectively 
charge from their extended positions, and besides they were having 
too much fun as it was. The colonials may have covered the retreat 
of the British, but this was no great service since the French and 
Indians did not pursue. After all, the French, Canadians, and Indians 
were no great exception to their times; all of them fought for a 
living as a rule. There was no reason why they should pursue an 
enemy when there was so much loot lying about on the bodies of 
the dead who were left behind. Besides, the idea of pursuit was un- 
developed at this time. If the Virginians covered the retreat, all that 
that means is that they were not quite as fast as the British in leav- 
ing the field. 

These are the only claims to glory that the Virginians have, 
and it is just as well to leave it at this. 

5. The British were surprised.** For that matter so were the 
French. During the first few volleys both sides were surprised. The 
French were surprised not only at meeting the British but also at the 
fierceness of the British fire. The British were surprised on exactly 
the same counts. A quotation from Clausewitz will help explain why 
with this double surprise the side with the fewer forces won the 
battle. As Clausewitz said: “If one side through a general moral 
superiority is able to intimidate and outdo the other, then it will be 
able to use the surprise with greater success, and even achieve good 
results where properly it should come to ruin.”* 

That is just about the essence of the matter; the French and 
Indians had moral superiority and they intimidated the British. 
British and colonial monkeyshines made things easier for them, but 
the victory went to the side with the greater confidence and the 





“We are not now speaking of the actual raid, which belongs to the chapter on 
attack, but of the endeavor by measures in general, and cially by the distribution 
of forces, to surprise the am, which is just as conceivable in a defense, and which 

arly a chie 7*., Karl von Clausewitz, On War 
42. Italics are the author’s. 


in tactical defense is parti 
(Modern Library ed., New York, 1943), 1 
3 Tbid., 645. 
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greater daring. It is apparent, then, that the following conclusions 
are justified: 

1. During the first few minutes of the fight it was the French 
regulars who saved the French from defeat. The French counterpart 
of the Virginians, that is, the Canadians, were among the first to leave 
the field when the British opened fire. This fact does not do much to 
prove the vaunted superiority of American militia over European 
regulars. 

2. Before going forward Braddock should have found out 
what was going on. Then he should have arrived at the scene of 
action in good order and in line of battle. 

3. If Braddock had wanted to win the battle he should have 
formed his troops and eventually ordered a charge. 

4. If he had wanted to lose the battle or at best gain a stale- 
mate, he could either have done what he did do or else what the 
Virginians wanted him to do. 

5. The colonial tactics were not good tactics in an absolute 
sense. They were the tactics of men who could not put a real army 
into the field. 

6. The tactics used by Braddock were not good European 
tactics. 

7. There were two crucial points in the battle. The stand of the 
French regulars and the arrival of Braddock in line of march. All of 
the errors of the British stemmed from these two points, the genius 
of the French consisted in utilizing them. 

8. The morale of the French and Indians was better than that 
of the British. 

9. And finally, if the proverb is true, if desperate strength 
does indeed make a majority, then Braddock can be pardoned for his 
defeat. He was outnumbered. 
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RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF OHIO 


by BERNARD MANDEL 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 


Foremost in the Bill of Rights of the United States Constitution 
was the guarantee that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibit the free exercise thereof.” 
This amendment, however, was not a conclusive establishment of re- 
ligious freedom for three reasons. First, it was a statement of prin- 
ciple which was accepted in theory but often circumscribed in 
practice. Second, it was a principle with so many ramifications that 
its precise interpretation was left to the determination of future 
legislators, administrators, and courts. Third, it merely transferred 
the struggle from the arena of the federal government to that of 
the various states, for it had reference only to powers exercised by 
the United States government and not by the states. 


Consequently, the fight for complete religious liberty and the 
separation of church and state has continued to the present day, as- 
suming the form of separate, though related, struggles in the various 
states. One of the institutions in which the concept has received a 
major test has been the public school system. The following pages 
are a history of the relationship between religion and public educa- 
tion in Ohio, an investigation of the forces that determined the de- 
velopment of this relationship, and an analysis of the various 
issues involved in it. 


Religion, Education, and the State, 1787-1850 


In order to understand the principles and practices of Ohio with 
regard to religion and education, it is necessary to investigate her 
heritage from the mother colonies which populated the Northwest 
Territory, from the Continental Congress which organized it, and 
from the early settlers who established its first traditions and 
institutions. 

The Anglican Church was disestablished in the middle and 


southern colonies during or immediately following the revolution, 
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but the separation of the Congregational Church in New England 
was more protracted, being consummated in Connecticut in 1818 and 
in Massachusetts in 1833. These two states, together with Virginia, 
were the chief sources of early emigration to Ohio and were the 
mother states of the men who most influenced the development of 
the Ohio school system.1 The charter of Connecticut proclaimed 
“the onely and principall end of this Plantacon” to be “the knowl- 
edge and obedience of the onely true God and Saviour of mankind 
and the Christian faith.” Similarly, the Massachusetts Constitution 
of 1780 affirmed that “the happiness of a people, and the good order 
and preservation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, 
religion and morality; and these can not be generally diffused .. . 
but by the institution of the public Worship of God, and of public 
instruction in piety, religion and morality.” 

The Continental Congress also recognized the theory that 
religion was fundamental to national existence. This policy was 
expressed in the Northwest Ordinance in the following historic 
words: 

Article I. No person, demeaning himself in a peaceable and orderly 
manner, shall ever be molested on account of his mode of worship or re- 
ligious sentiments in the said territory. 

Article III. Religion, morality and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged. 

In pursuance of this policy the Ohio Company established 
schools for religious training. A fund for the support of religion 
and education was raised by the first settlers, and in 1800 the 
territorial assembly authorized the lease of the ministerial lands in 
section twenty-nine of each township, three-fourths of the profit 
therefrom to be used to support “such public teacher or teachers 
of piety, religion and morality as shall be employed.” 

The founding fathers of Ohio were guided by these traditions 
and influences when they wrote the first constitution in 1802. 
Article VIII, Section 3, dealing with religion and education, de- 
clared that, while religious freedom would be protected, 


religion, morality, and knowledge being essentially necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools, and the means of instruc- 





oss Dunn, “Education in Territorial Ohio,’’ Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historica! ‘Sune XXXV (1926), 326-366, 
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tion shall forever be encouraged by legislative provision not inconsistent 
with the rights of conscience. 

Adherence to these principles was pronounced during the en- 
suing seventy years by many state officials and by practically all of 
the state superintendents of education, who frequently went beyond 
the language of the constitution in identifying religion as Christian- 
ity. These principles soon received practical implementation. In 
1804 the general assembly established Ohio University at Athens 
for the “promotion of good education, virtue, religion, and moral- 
ity.” It was a non-denominational institution, although Bible classes, 
religious instruction, and church attendance were compulsory. The 
state also incorporated denominational seminaries, academies, and 
high schools. Of 170 such schools incorporated between 1803 and 
1850, twenty-one were more or less denominational in control or 
sympathy.” Public funds were allotted for the support of parochial 
schools as well as public schools until 1851. In 1837, for example, 
the state school fund supported 2,175 private schools and 4,336 
public schools. Furthermore, many localities made grants of 
money for sectarian education. 


It is evident from a survey of educational histories, journals, 
and reports that a religious—almost a missionary—spirit inspired 
the educators of Ohio during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Bible reading was extensive throughout this period, and in the early 
part of the century it was probably universally practiced. The 
custom of conducting daily devotional exercises at the opening of 
school was also generally prevalent. These exercises usually con- 
sisted of Bible reading, prayer, and the singing of hymns. In the 
secondary schools regular courses in religion and morality were 
generally offered for at least one term. In addition a religious 
context was given to other subjects, especially reading, composition 
writing, and science. 


Probably the most important avenue through which religion 
entered the minds of the pupils was the readers in common use. As 
late as 1865 these books were composed of religious material to 





2 Edward Alanson Miller, “History of the Educational Legislation in Ohio from 
1803 to 1850,” Ohio State aa and Historical Quarterly, XXVII (1919), 
97-101 and Appendix A, 153-211. 

® First Annual Report of Superintendent on Schools Made to the Thirty- 
Sixth General ped ae of the State. of Ohio ( a oa 1838), 46. . 
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the extent of twenty-five to forty percent.‘ From 1837 on the field 
of school reading books was easily led by the famed series of six 
McGuffey Readers. About twenty-five percent of the selections in 
the first editions of these books was of a religious nature, and prac- 
tically all of the remaining selections consisted of moral lessons 
which were presented as inspired doctrines. Most of the other 
readers in general use followed the same pattern, but most of them 
were based on a narrower theology. They were all eclectic in form, 
were animated by a strong religiosity, and tended to identify 
Christianity with religion although they purported to be nonsec- 
tarian. 

The most important element in any educational system is the 
teachers. Consequently, the standpoint of the teaching profession 
is highly significant. The teachers not only adhered consistently 
to the doctrines and practices described above, but generally took 
an even stronger position in behalf of a thoroughly Christian sys- 
tem of public schools. The Western Literary Institute and College 
of Teachers, from 1835 to 1842, worked out the policy that the 
Bible, as the revealed word of God, should be the authoritative 
source of instruction in morality based on the Christian religion. 
The institute believed that this could be done “in perfect consistency 
with religious freedom, and without offence to the peculiar tenets 
of any christian sect.’”® 


The Ohio Teachers Association adopted, and continued the 
propagation of, essentially the same ideas for the next fifty years. 
Its philosophy was based on the theory that the primary right and 
duty of any government is self-preservation, and consequently “the 
state may and must furnish all the educational training necessary to 
constitute good citizenship.”* Since “morality is the only inde- 
structible basis of all free government,’ it contended, the state, to 
provide for its own perpetuity, must encourage the dissemination 
of moral instruction through its public school system. Natural 
virtue and social necessity were considered inadequate bases for 





4“ Public Schools as a Moral Force,’? Ohio Educational Monthly, XL (1891), 423. 
5 Western Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers, Transactions 
4 the Seventh Annual Meeting Held in Cincinnati, October, 1837 (Cincinnati, 1838), 


® Samuel Findley, Fo Teaching in the Public Schools,” Ohio Educational 
Monthly, XLIV (189 3, 2 232. 
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moral duty and action; therefore, “effective moral instruction must 
be based upon and vitalized by religion.”* Corollary to this 
hypothesis was the necessity of using the Bible in the schools since 
it contained the “best code of moral instruction known to man.” 
While frequent references were made to nonsectarianism, it is clear 
that to the Ohio teachers this meant a theology which comprised 
those tenets that were common to the various trinitarian Christian 
sects. 


Secularization of the Schools, 1851-1913 


Following 1850 there ensued a protracted process of seculari- 
zation of the public schools during which the principles and policies 
described above were generally modified or eliminated. In the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention of 1850 a conflict developed over the 
wording of the articles concerning religion and education and was 
finally resolved by a compromise. In final form, those sections 
appeared as follows: 


Article I. Section 7. . . . Religion, morality, and knowledge . . . 
being essential to good government, it shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to pass suitable laws to protect every religious denomination in 
the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of public worship, and to en- 
courage schools and the means of instruction. 


Article VI. Section 2. The General Assembly shall make such pro- 
visions, by taxation or otherwise, as, with the income arising from the school 
trust fund, will secure a thorough and efficient system of common schools 
throughout the State, but no religious or other sect or sects shall ever have 
any exclusive right to, or control of, any part of the school funds of this 


State. 

The general school law of 1853 reaffirmed the provision that 
school funds be applied “exclusively to the support of common 
schools.” 

These enactments had three results. First, they ended the 
practice of apportioning public funds to private schools, thus 
placing the parochial schools entirely on their own resources. 
Second, they seemed to weaken what had always been accepted as a 
constitutional mandate for religious education, actually leaving the 
problem to the future interpretation of school boards and the 
courts. Third, by ending the possibility of a division of the school 





8 Ohio Educational Monthly, XIX (1870), 257-258. 
® William Slocomb, ‘School Government,” ibid., XVII (1868), 2. 
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funds between the various denominational groups, they caused the 
Catholics to adjust their position from one of campaigning for 
such a solution to one of opposing religious education in the public 
schools. This was to be a major factor in the secularization of 
education. 


A more potent factor in bringing about a change was the de- 
struction of the homogeneity of the small township and county 
school districts which had earlier made religious education a matter 
of community concurrence rather than sectarian domination. From 
the opening of the Northwest Territory there came from the eastern 
states “Jews, Catholics, Protestants and Agnostics,” all of whom 
“sought freedom to worship in the new country.”*° During the same 
period European immigrants flooded into the state, comprising 
people of all faiths and people of no faith. Particularly significant 
to the outcome of the issues dealt with here were the masses of Irish 
Catholics and German liberals and skeptics. In addition the process 
of urbanization contributed to the bringing together of people of 
all creeds. Furthermore, the assemblage of such diverse elements in 
the cities inevitably resulted in demands for a more liberal applica- 
tion of religious liberty and the elimination of unacceptable doctrin- 
airism from the schools. Urbanization also had the effect of reduc- 
ing the religious fervor of a more agrarian populace as their interests 
became dominated by the more material pursuits and activities of an 
industrial civilization. This was augmented by the rise of the 
scientific spirit, especially as influenced by Darwinism. 

These factors came to fruition during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The most spectacular and significant contro- 
versy on religion in the schools took place in Cincinnati. This 
metropolis became the testing ground of the issue in Ohio because 
the large Catholic, Jewish, and liberal elements among its popula- 
tion were strong enough to force the issue. 

The Bible was introduced into the Cincinnati schools around 
1834 on a voluntary basis, and a few years later all pupils were 
required to have fifteen minutes daily of Bible reading, the magic 
formula “without note or comment” being added, supposedly to 





1° Irene D. Cornwell, “Influences of Hasty Religious Literature in the Ohio Valley 
oom 1815 to 1850,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXV (1916), 
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prevent proselytizing by over-zealous teachers. Upon objections 
from the Catholic Church, pupils whose parents so desired were 
absolved from this requirement, but neither the Catholics nor the 
school board were satisfied. Consequently the board, persuaded 
that it “might effect a happy termination of all past difficulties, and 
a return of a large class of pupils,” adopted another compromise 
in 1852 making Bible reading compulsory, but allowing pupils to 
use the version of their choice." 

The controversy lapsed until 1869, when it was suddenly and 
dramatically revived by representations of certain Catholic author- 
ities that an equitable solution to the problem could be found in a 
consolidation of the public and parochial schools. The board agreed 
to negotiate on a basis for consolidation, but the discussions were 
doomed to failure, as the archbishop refused to relinquish the 
principle that “Catholics can not approve of that system of educa- 
tion for youth which is apart from instruction in the Catholic faith 
and the teaching of the Church.” In the meantime, S. A. Miller, a 
Catholic member of the board, dropped a bombshell into the pro- 
ceedings by introducing a motion to repeal the regulation of 1852 
and to prohibit all religious instruction and Bible reading. After 
several weeks of heated argument, the board passed Miller’s reso- 
lution, twenty-two to fifteen.?? 

The following day a group of citizens applied to the superior 
court of Cincinnati for a restraining order against the board, 
enjoining it from publishing or enforcing this resolution. A tempo- 
rary injunction was granted and hearings for a permanent appli- 
cation were set. 

From the beginning of these events, a storm of controversy 
burst forth throughout the state, characterized by lengthy newspaper 
polemics, pamphleteering, public mass meetings, declarations by 
every variety of organization, and fulminations from the pulpits. 
Finally, the debate was climaxed by a week of argumentation by 
the best legal and oratorical talent before the bench of the superior 
court. In general, the advocates of religious education comprised 
the Protestant clergy, virtually the entire press, and the bulk of the 

11 Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools of Cincinnati, Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report (Cincinnati, 1853), 1-13 


12 Cincinnati Gazette, September 14, 1869; Cincinnati Commercial, September 21, 
November 1, 1869, i cal 
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teaching profession. The action of the board was supported by the 
Catholics, Jews, non-believers of every variety, and liberals of all 
persuasions. 


The supporters of the status quo leaned heavily on tradition, 
custom, and popular prejudice to sustain their case for the preser- 
vation of Bible reading and religious instruction in the schools."* 
Their strongest argument was based on the self-preservation theory 
of education, which led to the conclusion that the state had the 
paramount right to control the education of the children, and when 
its rights or duties conflicted with the rights or wishes of the parents, 
the latter must yield. But the safety of the state depended above 
all on the inculcation of moral virtues, and it was contended that 
there was no sound morality except that which was based on 
religious principles as derived from the Bible. It followed from 
this that “whatever the State can do without violating that right 
(of conscience), it not only may do, but is bound to do—not for 
the advantage or benefit of religion, but for its own safety and 
welfare.” 


This position led to the question: what religion should the state 
teach? It was proposed to teach a “universal religion,” which 
actually meant a so-called “nonsectarian” Christianity, thus ignor- 
ing or dismissing the objections of Catholics, non-Christian 
believers, and Nullifidians. To sustain the right of the state to 
teach Christianity, reliance was placed on the thesis that Christian- 
ity was a part of the common law of the state. Not only was re- 
ligious instruction claimed to be authorized by these considerations, 
but the plaintiffs, in their petition, maintained that it was required 
by Article I of the Ohio Constitution. The plaintiffs even approp- 
riated the sanction of Article VI, on the grounds that the exclusion 
of religious instruction from the schools would give “exclusive 
control” of the school fund to the atheists. 


This position was defended against charges that it was in 
violation of the rights of conscience and religious liberty of all but 
Protestant Christians by invoking the precedent of a similar case 
in Maine, in which the supreme court held that “a law is not un- 





13 The Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in the Case of John D. Minor 
et al. versus The Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati et al. The Suen 
Court of Cincinnati, With the Opinions and Decisions of the Court (Cincinnati, 1870). 
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constitutional, because it may prohibit what one conscientiously 
thinks right, or require what he may conscientiously think wrong.”** 


The secularist movement was constantly impugned as “an open, 
public act of aggression upon the Bible,” “a distinct blow at the 
most precious and vital element of our civilization, a gratuitous 
assault upon the inspired source of all religion and morality,” “a 
denunciation of Christianity,” and the beginning of an anti-religious 
crusade that would end by tearing down the churches. Even people 
who did not believe that religious instruction was of much value 
insisted upon its retention as “a public recognition of the Bible as 
the Word of God, and an appeal to the reverence of the child in its 
behalf.” 

Finally, the exclusion of religious instruction was dismissed 
as @ spurious attempt to overthrow the public school system. The 
entire movement was considered a cunning plot to “crush out all 
religious instruction” with the result that “righteous men of all 
sects and creeds will then unite to tear down such a system.” 


Whereas the advocates of religious education relied mainly on 
the traditions of custom and common law, the secularists based 
their case largely on the principles of religious liberty and freedom 
of conscience. They held that the Bible is a sectarian book written. 
in various sectarian versions, that a judicious selection of passages 
could be prejudicial to the beliefs of any sect, that Bible reading 
without comment is an essentially Protestant practice, and that there 
is no “elemental religious truth” upon which all sects can agree. 
Consequently, the practices of the schools in the past violated the 
rights of a large proportion of the people, who objected not only 
to having their children taught a religion they did not believe in, 
but even to being taxed to support the teaching of such religion to 
those who did believe in it. 


Protection of these rights was found in the constitution of 
Ohio. Liberty of conscience meant that religion was the exclusive 
concern of each individual, with which the state had no right to 
interfere, but a virtual union of church and state had been effected 
by the compulsion to attend schools in which religious exercises 
were conducted. The function of the state was to protect, not 





44 Donahoe v. Richards, 38 Me. 379. 
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religion or any brand of religion, but religious liberty for all, 
including minorities, who were the only ones in need of such 
protection. 

The allegation that Christianity had any special rights before 
the law was rebutted vigorously and challenged by both federal 
and state supreme court decisions..*> The school board was con- 
cerned with the maintenance of a public school system which would 
be, in accordance with the Act of 1853, “equally free and accessible 
to all white children.” The board claimed that the reading of the 
Bible “has had the necessary effect to prevent the attendance of 
large numbers of children,” and that the exclusion of the Bible 
was expected to make the schools palatable to all and thus bring 
them back into the system. 


It was becoming increasingly evident that the public schools 
could not practically or expediently take upon themselves any in- 
struction in religion, and that such practices were not only malev- 
olent in their effect upon the schools, but were equally injurious 
to society, for they inevitably resulted in the fostering of sectarian 
animosities and prejudices among the people. Finally, the board 
of education denied the jurisdiction of the court in the matter, 
claiming that interference by the court would be a usurpation of 
the discretionary powers granted to the board by the legislature. The 
general assembly had fulfilled its constitutional requirement to 
“pass suitable laws,” being itself the sole judge of what was suitable, 
and those laws had “confided in the Board of Education absolute 
and unrestricted and unlimited discretion over the whole curriculum 
of school exercises and school education.” 


On February 15, 1870, the superior court of Cincinnati rendered 
its decision. Judge Hagans observed a distinction “between those 
provisions of the [Ohio] Constitution which assure the protection 
of the man, and those which are purely designed for the security 
of the state.” This contradiction, he held, must be resolved in 
favor of the state, at least “for this world”—the conscience may 
triumph in the next. For the state had declared religious instruc- 


tion essential to good government. 
Pulpit and press throughout the state resounded with exulta- 
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tion that “the Bible is saved.” But the rejoicing was premature. 
The decision was appealed to the Ohio Supreme Court, and in 
December 1872, after two and a half years of continued agitation, 
the judgment of the lower court was reversed and the exclusion of 
religious education upheld. Judge Welch held that “the legislature 
having placed the management of the public schools under the 
exclusive control of the directors, trustees, and board of education, 
the courts have no rightful authority to interfere by directing what 
instruction shall be given, or what books shall be read therein.” 
Judicial interference could be allowed only if the board committed 
a violation of the state constitution, but the constitution did not 
“enjoin or require religious instruction, or the reading of religious 
books, in the public schools of the state.”*® 


This decision was not a clear-cut victory for secularism, for, 
while the board was sustained, religious education was still per- 
mitted at the discretion of the local school boards. However, during 
a period in which religious education was still prevalent in Ohio, 
the ruling actually had the effect of removing the alleged constitu- 
tional sanctions for such instruction and authorizing a change in 
the status quo, thus operating indirectly to favor the secularization 
that was in process. 

The story of the secularization of the schools in Cincinnati 
was reenacted in many other cities. In most cases, however, the 
secularization of the schools was not so dramatic. It was a gradual 
process, accompanied by little fanfare. The custom in most districts 
was to permit the teachers to do as they pleased in the matter, and 
as the influence of the new ideas penetrated the ranks of the teachers, 
the daily Bible-reading was dropped in one school after another. 
Even as early as 1870, the state commissioner of common schools 
reported that there was “very little” Bible teaching in Ohio.** In 
1873 the president of the Ohio Teachers Association stated that 
“the secularization of our public schools is all but accomplished. 
The acts of worship are omitted, or are very meagre. The schools 
are generally conducted in such a way that no religion is taught in 





an 18 Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati v. John D. Minor et al., 23 O. S. 
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them.”?* By 1900 few schools offered courses in religion or morality, 
and there had been a decisive change in the character of the reading 
books. Whereas in 1865 twenty-five to forty percent of the readers 
consisted of religious matter, by 1891 the religious content was only 
two to four percent.’® 

However, the secularization of the schools throughout the state 
was not universal and developed unevenly. Particularly persistent 
was the custom of conducting opening exercises of five to fifteen 
minutes, consisting of scriptural readings, prayers, and hymns. In 
many schools the practice has continued to the present day. Here 
and there, a reversal of the general trend gained the ascendancy. 

In the Ohio Teachers Association, advocacy of religious 
training died hard, but eventually even the teachers were swept into 
the current of the secularist movement. The position that the 
teachers had finally reached by 1886 was summarized by the presi- 
dent of the association: 

How the great natural laws of morality and of conduct . .. can be 


based on the Bible itself, and be vitalized and vivified in public school 
work by a sense of religious obligation, is a question difficult of solution. . . . 


With an unanimous judgment as to the necessity of such instruction in 
the work of education, there was such divergence of opinion as to its prac- 
ticability in schools supported by the state, that I conclude that the matter 
must rest at present where Dr. Harris puts it, viz: “That it is for the teachers 
not to claim to introduce formal religious ceremonies, but to make: all their 
teaching glow with a general faith, hope, and charity.” 

This seemed to be the final judgment, for the question of religious 
instruction was rarely discussed by either the association or its 
journal after 1886. 

The position of the state commissioners of common schools also 
underwent modification during this period. While belief in religious 
education was retained, it was felt that this was the job of the 
church and home and not within the domain of the public schools. 
After 1875 the state education authorities accepted the state of 
affairs and lost interest in agitating for religious instruction. 

Thus, for sixty years the current of secularization flowed for- 
ward, in spite of certain stagnant backwaters, divergent streams, 
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and retrogressive eddies. But following 1913 there were significant 
and successful efforts to stop the progress and reverse the course of 
the movement. 


Revival of the Religious Education Movement, 
1913-1947 


Since 1913 there has been an unmistakable trend throughout the 
United States to bring religion back into the public schools or at 
least to establish a religious education program which would be 
intimately connected with the school system. This movement has 
necessarily assumed forms quite different from those which pre- 
vailed before 1850, but basically they share one feature—they 
involved a weakening of the concept of strict separation of church 
and state. 


One manifestation of this trend may be seen in the fact that 
from 1913 to 1941 the number of states which required Bible 
reading in the schools rose from two to twelve.** During this 
period, also, the supreme court of the United States rendered two 
decisions which decidedly weakened the doctrine of separation of 
church and state. In these cases it was held that public school funds 
could be applied to the purchase of textbooks for parochial school 
pupils*? and to defray the cost of transporting children to parochial 
schools.?* These and similar practices have been inaugurated in a 
growing number states. 


But the most important and widespread form in which the new 
religious education movement appeared was the week-day church 
school idea. The plan, in its modern form, was originated in Gary, 
Indiana, in 1913 and soon spread throughout the country. The 
principle of released time for religious instruction was not unknown 
to Ohio. As early as 1862 Cincinnati had allowed pupils to be 
excused one-half day each week for this purpose, and the school 
board anticipated the modern church-school system by stating that 
“an arrangement may be effected, if sufficient numbers encourage it, 
that at the hours so allowed children of different denominations of 
religion might receive the instruction of the clergy in the school- 
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rooms temporarily set apart to them.”** Columbus permitted ab- 
sence for religious instruction in 1872, and Dayton passed a similar 
regulation in 1874. In 1916 Toledo adopted the week-day church- 
school plan, and thereafter the movement spread rapidly through- 
out the state. By 1922 sixty-one schools had the plan in 
operation, which was more than in any other state in the country. 
Three years later Ohio was leading the nation in both number of 
schools and total enrollment in the church-school plan. Although 
it yielded its ranking position to New York State in 1933, it had 
registered an absolute gain, in spite of the closures forced by the 
depression, and by 1941 twenty-three school systems were partic- 
ipating in the plan. The movement has continued to expand since 
then. In 1947 ten of the twenty cities reporting had church schools 
in operation and six of the eight counties reported that from one 
to all of their districts were releasing pupils. The following descrip- 
tions of the operation of the plan in several Ohio cities will illus- 
trate the salient features of the week-day church school. 

In the early twenties several individual churches in Dayton 
established week-day schools, but the attempts were unsatisfactory. 
The Dayton Council of Churches then requested that the board of 
education cooperate in the program. The board agreed, with certain 
stipulations. The program was inaugurated in 1922, and by 1929 all 
schools in the city were participating, with an enrollment of 6,500 
pupils. 

Toledo organized the largest system of week-day religious in- 
struction with interdenominational church schools. From 1916 to 
1929 its enrollment grew from 2,531 to over 6,000, all in the 
elementary grades. Van Wert also developed a successful pro- 
gram based on the community, or interdenominational, plan 
which was the plan followed in most cities in Ohio. It was started 
in 1918 by the ministerial association, consisting of ministers of ten 
Protestant churches, with the cooperation of the school board. 
Three of the four church schools operated met in classrooms fur- 
nished by the public schools. Children were excused for two periods 
a week for classes which consisted of devotional services, Bible 
drills, and religious expression in the form of drawing. Enrollment 
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rose steadily from eighty-one percent of the pupils in the first six 
grades in 1918, to ninety-six percent in 1924. 


The majority of cities with week-day church schools inaug- 
urated their programs between 1916 and 1922. Although the 
depression undoubtedly accounted for the deceleration to a large 
extent, it was not the only factor, for only nine of the thirty-four 
church-school systems for which information is available were estab- 
lished after 1925. Other reasons, not only for the slowing down of 
the movement but also for the discontinuation of the schools in 
some cities, were undoubtedly difficulties of administration, public 
opposition, and “lack of interest.” The program was confined al- 
most exclusively to the elementary grades, and where the plan was 
in operation it was generally quite successful from the point of 
view of pupil participation, which ranged in most cases from eighty- 
eight to one hundred percent. 


The revival of the religious education movement also asserted 
itself in an attempt to restore the Bible to its former place of honor 
in the schools. As early as 1903 a speaker at the annual meeting 


of the Ohio Teachers Association declared that the Bible must be 
brought back, if not as a book of religion, then as a book of morals 
or literature.?> It was not long before this faint plea become a 
resounding battle-cry in the chambers of the legislature. 


In 1923 a bill was introduced into the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for compulsory Bible reading in the public 
schools. Although the Buchanan Bill was favorably reported by 
the committee on schools, no further action was taken during that 
session. The chairman of the committee requested a decision by 
the attorney general on the constitutionality of the bill. The attor- 
ney general stated that religious principles “may be properly 
taught in our public schools as a part of the secular knowledge 
which is their province to instill into the youthful mind,” that the 
Bible was not sectarian, that the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools was not in violation of any constitutional rights, and that 
no pupil could evade the requirement to read the Bible on grounds 
of conscientious beliefs.?* 
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On the second day of the 86th session of the general assembly 
in 1925, the bill was introduced again. As amended, it required 
that the Bible be read, “without sectarian comment, at the opening 
of every public school on every school day,” except in schools con- 
ducting week-day religious instruction, and required all pupils 
above the fourth year to learn the Ten Commandments.”’ 

On February 17 the bill passed the house by a vote of eighty 
to forty, and two months later the senate concurred. However, on 
April 30 the bill was vetoed by Governor Vic Donahey, who ex- 
pressed his disapproval as follows: 


The spirit of our federal and state Constitutions from the beginning 
have [has] been to leave religious instruction to the discretion of parents. .. . 
Boards of education in their discretion may require the reading of the Holy 
Bible in the schools. In other words, we now have home rule in this respect 
and there is no necessity for this bill establishing state dictation in the mat- 
ter of religion.” 


As in 1872 the attempt to make Bible reading in the public 
schools compulsory was defeated, but then it was the decisive 
victory of the growing secularist movement whereas in 1924 secu- 
larism found itself on the defensive and escaped defeat by a narrow 
margin. Another significant development was the shift of forces 
that took place during the half century between the two campaigns. 
Whereas in 1872 the press had been virtually unanimous in opposing 
the Cincinnati school board, in 1924 the press was predominantly 
hostile toward the Buchanan Bill. For example, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer called it “a measure conceived in racial and religious 
intolerance, born of the fancied superiority of one human strain 
over another, and foisted as a relic of medievalism on a twentieth 
century community. Its capacity for harm is beyond computation.”” 

The teaching profession and public school officials had also 
transformed their attitude from one of vehement support of Bible 
reading to one of pragmatic skepticism, as expressed by R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland, who stated the bill could 
not be carried through to the satisfaction of anybody: 


It would be almost impossible to teach religion in the schools by reading 
the Bible, even without interpretation or comment, and convince the parents 
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of all pupils of all denominations that it was being done without denomi- 
national bias. 

I rather doubt, too, whether representatives of the different creeds 
could reach an agreement on just which passages of the Bible should be 
read. Perhaps the way out will be an adaptation of the Gary plan.” 


Even important sections of the Protestant community opposed the 
measure. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, denounced it in the Cleveland Unitarian as 
“religious fanaticism.”* 

In spite of this opposition and of the failure of the Buchanan 
Bill to become law, Bible reading won a new position in the schools 
through local regulations or the action of individual teachers. In 
1930 Bible reading was prohibited in several of the large cities, and 
only a few required it, but in all the rest it was permitted at the 
option of the teachers. By 1939 one investigator estimated that 
eighty-five percent of the public school pupils in Ohio were reading 
the Bible in school. In 1947 twenty-one of twenty-eight cities and 
counties reporting had Bible reading or prayers, usually both, in 
at least some of their schools, and in most cases it was a general 
practice in those districts. In about one-third of those schools daily 
devotional exercises were conducted; in another third weekly serv- 
ices were held; and in the remaining third services were confined 
to “occasional” or “frequent” chapel and assembly programs. Just 
as many junior and senior high schools observed the practice as 
elementary schools, which indicated a new trend in that respect. In 
five districts ministers were invited to address the students at regular 
programs. 

Early in the depression another issue came to the fore, and 
while this, too, produced no positive results, it was nevertheless of 
great import, for it revealed that the concept of separation of church 
and state had been so greatly weakened that a strong assault against 
it could be repulsed only by a series of narrowly won skirmishes in 
a struggle lasting four years. We refer to the campaign of the 
Catholic Church to get public school funds from the state. 

In the early part of 1933 the church announced that, due to 
the difficult financial situation of the parochial schools, it would have 
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to receive assistance or be compelled to close its schools. The 
public school authorities and municipal officials did not welcome 
such a possibility, as the schools were already heavily overcrowded 
and they were also pinched economically. It was estimated that it 
would cost the state over seventeen million dollars in new buildings 
and other expenses to absorb the Catholic children into the public 
school system. These conditions created a great deal of support 
for the proposals which would not have been forthcoming under 
more ordinary circumstances. 

In June 1933 a bill was introduced into the Ohio legislature 
granting a two-year subsidy of four million dollars to the Catholic 
schools. The attorney general declared that such a measure was 
unconstitutional: “No authority exists in law for the diversion or 
use of the school funds of the state for the promotion or mainte- 
nance of private schools or for any purpose other than the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of common or public schools.”** In spite 
of this obvious fact, the bill won a majority of votes in the house 
of representatives, but did not get the two-thirds necessary for 
passage. Similar proposals were voted on at least eight times from 
1933 to 1937. Twice bills failed of passage by only one vote; one 
was passed by the senate but was defeated in the house; and in the 
final contest the senate vetoed favorable action by the house. 

From 1935 on the bills included a two-million-dollar approp- 
riation for all denominational colleges in an effort to win the 
support of the Protestants, but they remained adamant in their 
virtually unanimous opposition, including at least ten of the Protes- 
tant colleges which would have been the beneficiaries of the grant. 
Chief support of the measures came from the Catholics, of course, 
and government officials who feared the consequences of having 
additional burdens placed on the public schools. Governor Martin 
L. Davey and the Cleveland City Council both urged passage of the 
bill in 1935. 

Attempts were also made to solve the problems of the parochial 
schools by local agreements. For example, the Bishop of Toledo 
made the following proposition to the school board of Tiffin: 
1. The church would rent its parish school buildings to the board 
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of education for one dollar a year; 2. The church would main- 
tain them, but the board would furnish light, heat, and janitor serv- 
ice and pay the salaries of the sixteen teachers; 3. The church 
would furnish six additional teachers; 4. The board would assume 
jurisdiction of the schools, with the provisos that the teachers were 
to consist of Ursuline Sisters, and that the enrollment of students 
would not be disturbed, i. e., only parish children would attend. 


These negotiations were not consummated, however, for the 
attorney general expressed it as his opinion that, while the board 
of education could rent rooms or buildings from the church and 
employ teachers of any or no faith, it had no authority to agree, as 
a condition of such lease, that certain teachers would be employed 
or that certain pupils would be assigned to those schools. Further- 
more, the children in those schools could not be placed under any 
sectarian influence and the state superintendent could forbid the 
wearing of any religious garb by the teachers.*® 

We have traced the course of the offensive against secular 
education and the separation of church and state in Ohio schools, 
and have seen that, although two attacks were repulsed, the gradual 
increase of Bible reading and prayer and the rise of the week-day 
church school, together with judicial authority to provide aid to 
private denominational schools, have marked a new period in the 
history of education in Ohio. It remains for us now to analyze 
the cause of this revival and to explain the reanimation of forces 
and concepts which seemed, a generation ago, to have largely passed 
from American institutions. 

The idea of the week-day church school was seized as an ideal 
instrument for the restoration of religion in the public schools, for 
this institution had three qualities that admirably suited it to the 
aims of the churches under the conditions prevailing in the United 
States in the twentieth century: first, it was inherently capable of 
almost unlimited expansion without apparently conflicting with 
either the laws, constitutional provisions, or popular sentiment with 
regard to protection of religious liberty; second, it was a plan 
which all religious groups could accept—the former antagonism 
between Protestants on the one hand and Catholics and Jews on the 
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other was largely resolved by this compromise; third, many public 
school officials viewed this program as a solution which would 
absolve them of both responsibility and effort. 

It must be noted that the antisecularist movement was not a 
mere repetition of that of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Popular accepance of religious liberty had been greatly liberalized 
and strengthened since 1850, and any tendency to undermine it 
was viewed critically. Practically the only reason put forward today 
for religious education is the welfare of the individual child, rather 
than the interests of the state. Many religious and educational 
leaders feel that it is the duty of the schools to protect the children 
against materialistic: and scientific teaching, which, since World 
War I, they have identified with bolshevism and the “undermining 
of the very foundations of religion and society.”** Also religious 
instruction is offered as a supplementary branch of learning, few 
protagonists claiming for it the pervasive position it occupied a 
hundred years ago. 

Finally, while religious education has made positive advances 
since World War I, it is far from the position it held before the 


Civil War. Probably less than one-tenth of the public school pupils 
in Ohio attend week-day church schools, although a large percentage 
have Bible reading or other types of religious exercises. Even for 
these children the rest of the daily and weekly schedule is completely 
secularized. 


Conclusions 

The relation between religion and education in Ohio has been 
governed by two fundamental principles: (1) religious liberty 
and separation of church and state, and (2) district autonomy in 
the determination of whether, how much, and what kind of religious 
instruction shall be given in the schools. Nevertheless, these two 
principles have been subject to widely varying interpretations, and 
under their authority equally varied practices have been followed. 

We must search further than merely the constitutional and legal 
principles which underlie our educational system for the factors 
which have determined actual practices. Operating within the 
framework of religious liberty and district autonomy there are four 
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factors that have determined the actual relationship between religion 
and education in Ohio. 


1. Popular conceptions of the meaning and application of 
religious freedom. If by this is meant freedom for the state to 
propagate religion, or Christianity, as it generally did until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the schools obviously would be 
operated with different methods and objectives than if it meant 
complete neutrality of the state in all matters of religion. 


2. The composition of the population in the state, and partic- 
ularly in the localities. It is an inescapable conclusion that one of 
the chief causes of the secularization of the schools has been the 
sheer impossibility of any other system where people of many dif- 
ferent creeds lived together. 


3. The strength of religious thought. It is evident that, as 
religion enters more deeply into the minds of more people, the 
desire to include it as an integral part of public education will 
become more pronounced, and conversely, as it comprises a less 
dominant part of their thinking, its inculcation by the public schools, 
especially in violation of the rights of other groups, will appear to 
be of less moment. 


4. The strength of religious groups. Not only the thinking. 
of the people, but also the strength of the churches is an important 
determining factor. Not the least element in the strength of religious 
groups is their ability to unite in support of a particular program, 
as they did in the case of the week-day church-school plan. 

Until 1850 all of these factors operated to strengthen religious 
domination of the schools. Religion played an important part in 
the life and thinking of the people, who were predominantly 
Protestant, and the implications of church and state separation had 
been developed to a very limited degree. In the following fifty 
years conditions were altered so that all of these factors tended to 
operate in behalf of a secular school system. There was a marked 
liberalization in the public attitude towards religious freedom, as 
well as other democratic principles, such as suffrage, and economic 
and social rights. There was a decided decline in the religious 
fervor that had pervaded earlier generations and a simultaneous 
ascendancy of other interests, particularly scientific. The growth 
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of cities and immigration created populations consisting of all 
religious faiths, and there was a sharp division among religious 
groups on the problem of religion and education. 


During the twentieth century there was a tendency towards 
religious revival, and at the same time the major churches found a 
common meeting ground in the advocacy of week-day church schools. 
But the other two factors remained substantially unchanged, so that 
the forces tending toward the secularization of education were 
weakened, but not eliminated. 


It may be said in conclusion that the legal, constitutional, and 
administrative principles underlying the public school system of 
Ohio will probably remain substantially unaltered for some time to 
come. These principles are the established foundation of the school 
system. However, wide variations in practice are possible with- 
out disturbing that foundation. Whether the recent trends toward 
more religious education and public support to denominational 
schools is accelerated, or whether they are reversed and the schools 
are completely secularized, will depend on the modification of the 


relative strengths of the four determining factors discussed above. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SECOND MORAVIAN MISSION 
ON THE PETTQUOTTING * 


by Frep Coyne Hamit 
Assistant Professor of History, Wayne University 


New Salem, the original Moravian mission on the Pettquotting 
(now the Huron) River in northern Ohio, was abandoned in 1791 
after four troublous years. In 1804 another settlement of Christian 
Indians was made close to the old site, but it too failed after a few 
years and had to be given up. This second venture had its incep- 
tion at a General Mission Conference held at Goshen on the 
Muskingum in the fall of 1803 during an official visit of Bishop 
Loskiel. Gottfried Sebastian Oppelt of Fairfield on the River 
Thames in Canada was selected to lead part of the Fairfield con- 
gregation to the Pettquotting the following spring. John Benjamin 
Haven was ordained at this time and chosen to assist Oppelt at the 
new mission. 

John Schnall, who had been present from Fairfield, returned to 
the Thames with the news. Most of the Indians there immediately 
expressed a desire to go to the Pettquotting, but after the matter 
had been discussed in council, several advised waiting for another 
year. They believed the chief of the Tawas who had gone to the 
Cuyahoga to hunt for the winter should first be notified. Oppelt 
thought that the objections of these Indians had some justification, 
but just before Christmas he visited the American Indian agent 
Jouett at Detroit who gave the plan his hearty support. Oppelt felt 
that this was more valuable than the consent of the chiefs, who had 
little prestige with their own people because of their evil ways of 
living. 

Preparations continued during the early months of 1804 for 
the exodus of part of the Fairfield congregation. For a time it was 
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uncertain how many Indians would be willing to remove to Ohio. 
At last six families comprising thirty-two persons made up their 
minds to go, taking with them eight horses and fifteen cows and 
calves which would be driven overland. An early prayer meeting 
was held on April 28, preparatory to departure, but the Indians were 
slow in getting ready and it was not until four o’clock in the after- 
noon that the first four canoes started. The other four canoes 
caught up with them the next morning. Oppelt and three boatmen 
were in a large canoe which the Indians had built for the use of 
his family who had to remain behind as Mrs. Oppelt was expecting 
another child. 


The trip down the Thames River was made very slowly, with 
frequent stops along the way, so that it was May 5 when the party 
reached Lake St. Clair. Here stormy weather further delayed 
them, and while they waited the Indian men sang from their 
hymn books to the amazement of the white settlers whose own 
children were unable to read. Oppelt and part of the Indians ar- 
rived at Detroit on the 8th and the rest came in later. While Oppelt 
bought some necessities and dried his clothes, which had become 
wet while crossing the lake, the men brought some seed corn to 
Captain McKee at Amherstburg, receiving in return plentiful pro- 
visions and much powder and lead from the government stores. 


The group was here reenforced by another Indian family from 
Fairfield. 


On May 14 the little flotilla continued its journey down the 
Detroit River and around the western end of Lake Erie. Oppelt 
and part of the Indians went far ahead of the others and had to 
wait a day for them to catch up. A prayer meeting was held on the 
20th, and during the following week stormy weather kept the expedi- 
tion in camp. At this place Oppelt received a letter from Haven 
who said that he had arrived on the Pettquotting River from Goshen 
the middle of May. When the weather cleared on the 27th prayers 
were said and the expedition continued. It arrived at the mouth 
of the Pettquotting on June 4 and encamped about four miles up, 
near a band of Chippewas who were having a drinking party. 


The next day Oppelt proceeded up the river and met Haven, 
who told him that he had stayed for several weeks with a French 
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PLaT OF THE PettQuotTTiNG Mission Drawn in 1806. 


The small, numbered squares are chiefly the cabins of the 
Indians. The square marked 14 is Oppelt’s house and 
farmyard, with the mission garden, orchard, field, and 
meadow behind it. Figure 15 is the church lot; 16, the 
church; and 17, Haven’s cabin. The line running diagon- 
ally across the plat is a township line from east to west. 
On the right is a trail to Goshen, and on the left at the 
bottom a trail to the Monsey town and “to the French.” 
The cemetery, “Gottes Acker,” lies behind the meadow, 
marked “c.” The legend states that the river runs at 
some distance from the village and parallel to it. 


(Reproducted from the original in the Moravian Church 
Archives, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.) 
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trader who was drunk most of the time, as were the neighboring 
Chippewas and Monseys. When he could bear the drunkenness no 
longer he had gone to live with a Moravian Indian from Goshen 
named Nicodemus, who had built a bark hut twelve miles from the 
mouth of the river. Oppelt stayed overnight in the hut with Haven 
and then returned to his people. The Fairfield emigrants had 
already met one of the chiefs of the Tawas whom they had presented 
with a string of wampum and told that the land on which they were 
about to settle belonged to them. They said that they had been 
forced to leave in 1791, but now were returning with their teacher, 
and they hoped their Indian neighbors would give them a friendly 
reception. The chief was favorably inclined and promised to give 
the wampum and the message to the first chief. The Monseys, who 
lived in a town of about a hundred persons scattered for two miles 
on both sides of the river, sent word that they would come to the 
Moravians’ camp the next day to hold a council with them. The 
seven old men who appeared did not seem pleased at the Moravians’ 
coming, but when they were told that the land belonged to the 
newcomers they said no more and departed. 


Oppelt now led his band up the river until the water became 
so shallow the men had to wade for long stretches pushing the 
canoes before them. At last, when they could go no farther, they 
chose a place for settlement two miles above the Monsey town. At 
this place the water was clear and fresh, running over slate con- 
taining “earth tar,’ which burned in a fire like coal. The site 
selected for the village was on the south side on a rather high bank 
covered with a thick growth of timber. Beyond and below lay 
low fertile lands for planting. The people came together under a 
large hickory tree where Oppelt held a church service and talked of 
their purpose in coming, until a violent rain storm forced them to 
disperse. The next day they surveyed the site, laying out a street par- 
allel to the river. Most of the people chose their lots on the side next 
to the stream. It was planned to build the church on the opposite 
side near the center of the village, with the schoolhouse and Haven’s 
house to the right of it and the Oppelts’ house on the left. Tempo- 
rary huts of bark were built immediately for protection against the 
frequent rains and thunderstorms. 
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Several of the Indian brethren went down to the Monsey town to 
plant in some empty fields there, and although the missionaries did 
not like to have them exposed to the evil influence of the heathen, 
they could not protest as it was already very late to begin planting. 
Oppelt and Haven cleared a piece of land for themselves and put 
in potatoes and vegetable seeds, and they sowed corn on another 
piece which the Indians cleared for them. The meat supply was 
exhausted soon after their arrival, and they had to live on bread 
baked in ashes, and on the huckleberries which grew in pro- 
fusion about them. In July the missionaries were able to move 
into the Oppelts’ house, glad to have a roof over their heads al- 
though the doors and windows had not yet been put in. The next 
day was Sunday and the hearts of the missionaries were gladdened 
by the appearance of ten strangers at the service held in the house. 


Oppelt had received a letter from Fairfield telling him of the 
birth of his son Conrad Benjamin. Since he had fallen ill with 
fever it was August 6 before he was able to set out to get his 
family. Haven was left in charge of the congregation at Pett- 
quotting and busied himself with putting doors and shutters on the 
Oppelts’ house, which were badly needed for protection against the 
wild dogs which infested the region. Despite the extreme heat he 
then cut down trees for his own house and split the shingles for it. 
Some of the young men went down to the Monsey town and got 
drunk, and one was saved from being killed by the savages only 
when the squaws covered him with blankets. On September 7 the 
cemetery lot was consecrated at the funeral of a little girl. Many 
strangers came regularly to the Sunday services, but on the 9th 
there were none due to the fever which struck many in the Monsey 
town as well as in the Moravian settlement. 

After a difficult trip from Fairfield, Oppelt and his family 
approached the mouth of the Pettquotting on the evening of Sep- 
tember 10. Almost swamped in the breakers when the boat came 
too near the shore, the French boatmen were with great effort able 
to get into deep water again. Then they found that the mouth of 
the river was blocked. They attempted to get across the bar on a 
large wave but missed the entrance and were driven ashore. The 
boatmen jumped out and carried Oppelt’s family to land, and Oppelt 
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waded to safety. It was only with difficulty that the boat was 
brought into the river, and in the evening all reached the house of 
a trader named Borrell. He received them kindly and supplied 
woolen blankets for the night since their own belongings were 
drenched with water. 

On September 16, although late, the mission celebrated the 
Marriage Festival in the new church which was still covered with a 
tent cloth in place of a roof. Three days later Haven and the 
Oppelts were all ill with fever, but despite their weakness the mis- 
sionaries were able to put up a stove which had been brought from 
Fairfield. This brought relief from the dampness of the house 
which still lacked a chimney for the fireplace. The people generally 
were weakened by sickness and a spell of unseasonable hot weather. 
Their only food consisted of flour and some smoked pork which had 
heen cured the year before. 

The missionaries celebrated the first Lord’s Supper at Peit- 
quotting on October 13. On the 24th a sick Indian woman was 
brought in who asked to be baptized and allowed to remain. Oppelt 
talked with her, then baptized her with the name of Sophia, and 
she died a few days later. In November a young Indian brought 
word that the sick Amalia, daughter of old Samuel, was about to 
die. She had said several times that she wanted to live with the 
Moravians but had been prevented from doing so by her father. 
The missionaries sent her words of comfort and when she died 
buried her in their cemetery. 

By the end of November the village consisted of eleven houses, 
all sufficiently completed for their owners to move into them. 
Oppelt and Haven built a chimney for the Oppelts’ house and a 
large baking oven. Until then they had been forced to bake their 
bread daily in a Dutch oven. They harvested their potatoes, but 
most of them had to be saved for the spring planting. Many of 
their vegetables had been ruined by wild animals although they 
obtained a plentiful supply of turnips, beets, and carrots. Sorely 
needed provisions arrived from Fairfield at the end of November. 
A storage house was completed before the end of the year despite 
the illness of most of the company and the interruptions while work 
was done on the houses and wood cut for heating. On Christmas 
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Eve the congregation celebrated with a love feast at which lighted 
candles were distributed to all, including several strangers. The 
mission now consisted of forty-six people, of whom thirty-eight 
were baptized. 


Thus the Pettquotting mission was founded, but although it 
seemed to have a promising beginning, with many of the heathen 
Indians taking an interest in religion, it proved a failure. It was 
too close to the evil influences of the Monsey town, and the young 
people were corrupted by the rum trade. The final blow came 
when it was learned that the government had sold the land to white 
settlers and the Moravians were liable to expulsion at any time. 
In the fall of 1809 two directors of the society, John G. Cunow 
and Charles de Forestier, came to Pettquotting and the decision was 
made to migrate to the Sandusky River. Some of the Indians re- 
mained at Pettquotting and others went to Goshen. The mission at 
the Sandusky was abandoned during the War of 1812. 





JOHN BROWN IN OHIO 
An Interview with Charles S. S. Griffing 


edited by Louris FILLER 
Assistant Professor of American Civilization, Antioch College 


John Brown’s Ohio years merit continued study. In view of 
the fact that a serious shadow has been cast over his intentions and 
activities in Kansas by a formidable historian, it is evident that the 
Ohio period may be crucial in any ultimate evaluation of Brown’s 
role and personality. Mary Land’s article, “John Brown’s Ohio 
Environment,” in the January 1948 issue of this Quarterly consti- 
tutes a supplement to Charles B. Galbreath’s work in the field, which, 
however, she does not appear to have used.? Unfortunately, John 
Brown’s precise relationship to the undoubtedly strong antislavery 
forces in Ohio, and his reputation, if any, with his antislavery 
neighbors independent of his exploits in Kansas and at Harper’s 
Ferry, still remain largely circumstantial and have yet to be firmly 
established. 

There is need for a clearer understanding than some students 
seem to manifest of the seriousness of the charges against Brown. . 
It is often granted that Brown was guilty of “cold-blooded murder” 
at Potawatomie; but the edge of this accusation is as often blunted 
by emphasis upon Brown as a “fanatic’—that is, as one over- 
whelmed by the urgency of his crusade. The sense of both the 
Warren and Malin analyses is to impugn Brown’s sincerity and 
thereby the integrity of his actions.* 





-six (Philadelphia, 1942). 
artyr (New York, 1930), 


1 James C. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of ry. 
See also Robert P. Warren, John Brown: the Making of a 
in which the chological approach is maintained to Brown’s detriment. 


2 Charles B. Galbreath, “John Brown” and “Anti-slavery Movement in Columbi- 
ana County,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXX (1921), 184-289; 
355-396. A variety of other material connecting John Brown to antislavery in Ohio 
makes this volume of particular value; the reference to it made further on in the 

esent writing does not exhaust its pertinent contents. Miss Land’s article, thou 

involving original research, is not always careful with respect to details. Thus, she 
repeats the story that Missouri offered a reward of $3,000 for Brown’s capture, a 
Mg seems to have been ——, refuted by Floyd C. Shoemaker. See his 
i Brown’s Missouri Raid,” Missouri Historical Review, XXVI (1931-32) 78-82. 

3The Malin analysis is particularly long and exhaustive, and there is reason to 
fear that not all students who are presumed to have an acquaintance with it have 
trud its weary road to the end. A brief summary of its method and conclusions with 
ougeee to Brown may be found in Malin, Essays on Historiography (Lawrence, Kans., 

946), 153 et seq. 13 
, 2 
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The opinions of respectable personages in relation to Brown 
must be carefully weighed. The difficulty with Thoreau’s plea for 
his “character,”* for instance, is that Thoreau did not know enough 
about Brown to discuss him with authority. He assumed that Brown 
was what Brown seemed; but his actual acquaintance with Brown 
was meagre, to say the least. The same is true of other distinguished 
witnesses to Brown’s uprightness and disinterestedness in behalf 
of the Negro and antislavery. A witness, therefore, who could 
speak from personal knowledge of Brown but from a position which 
relieved him of a need for supporting or defending Brown, could 
throw important light on a significant question. 

Charles S. S. Grifling is such a witness. He can today probably 
be best identified as the husband of Josephine S. Griffing, feminist, 
abolitionist, and founder of the Freedman’s Bureau, whose own 
career has received inadequate attention.® It cannot be denied, 
however, that Griffing was himself an ardent antislavery worker and 
temperance advocate and with his wife fought the good fight in 
Ohio, as an associate of Marius R. Robinson, and elsewhere.* That 
he was a temperance fanatic can be readily conceded, his views not 
being markedly different in kind from those of other reformers of 
his type.’ His honesty in the ordinary sense, however, seems 
evident; his was the rectitude usually associated with the anti- 
slavery “apostles.” In point of fact, his memories of John Brown, 
which have been culled from the Griffing Scrapbooks deposited in 
the Manuscript Division of the Columbia University Library, and 
which appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 18, 1879, agree 
very well with the known facts of John Brown’s Ohio years. There 
are relatively trifling errors which can be ascribed to the defects of 
memory or to error on the part of the interviewer “Caliban.” But 
it is significant that Griffng speaks for active Ohio abolitionists, 
who had special reason for distinguishing between active and in- 





4 Henry D. Thoreau, Ledinony gf ag a nn ed., 10 vols., Cambridge, 1894), X, 234. 

5 The sketch of her career in the Dictionary ‘of American Biogra one ny is be is based upon 
scanty passages in Elizabeth Cady dh a and others, History o; 
vols., Rochester, 1881-87) and several other works, & well as tantly po athe oy 

*For material relating to their joint careers, see the Griffiing ” Scrapbooks Manu- 
script Division, Columbia University Library. In 1854, Griffing was invol ved in the 
pple described in Galbreath, ‘‘Anti-slavery Movement in Columbiana County,” 

et se 

Sea his Christianity Not a Temperance Religion. Jesus of Nazareth Did Not 
Institute the Eucharist ah = Wine at a Wedding Feast. A New Dovertare by the 
Church Necessary a As Maintained in an Address by C. S. Griffing, at 
Columbus, Ohio, July aban ‘ive (Columbus, 1879). 
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active, sincere and insincere, antislavery partisans. Moreover, 
Grifing lacked family or other personal ties with Brown, such as 
prejudiced Professor James C. Malin against other witnesses to 
Brown’s antislavery fervor in Ohio. Griffing’s testimony respecting 
John Brown’s antislavery proclivities, therefore, becomes a sub- 
stantial part of the Ohio record: 


JOHN BROWN’S MEN 


An Old Associate of Theirs in the Anti-Slavery Movement 
Relates Some New Facts About Them. 


Special Correspondence of the Enquirer 
Cotumsus, June 17, 1879. 


I lately met one of the old band of Ohio Liberators, or Liberty men, 
as they preferred to call themselves—the men who, twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, helped to manage the underground railroad between slavery and freedom, 
or, geographically speaking, between Kentucky and Virginia soil and Canada. 
This gentleman was Mr. Charles S. S. Griffing, now of Pittsburg, formerly, 
however, of Columbiana County. I had known him for many years, but 
either his modesty or my stupidity had never brought out the fact that he 
was an historical character in having been one of the small band of original 
Abolitionist [sic] who fought slavery on the husting as far back as 1844 
when Birney was a candidate for the Presidency against Henry Clay on the 
anti-slavery principle. He is an intelligent man of sixty, perhaps, and the 
way having been once opened to reminiscence he becomes one of the most 
interesting talkers I ever met. He fought the anti-slavery battles of those 
days along with Parker Pillsbury, William Lloyd Garrison, John and Oliver 
Brown, Sojourner Truth, and a score of others whose names are not lost 
from history. 

THE PIONEERS OF THE MOVEMENT 


“Ours was a little band in those days,” said Mr. Griffing, “but we stuck 
well together, and kept fighting for the right as we viewed it. And we had 
the satisfaction of seeing it triumph in the end.” 

“Did you know John Brown personally?” 


“Very well. He was one of our band long before he went to Kansas, 
and while he was living out there he often came back to the Reserve. I re- 
member one time he came back with a horse® that he had ‘taken’ he called it, 
though stolen others would have said, from a pro-slavery man in Missoury. 
That horse was sold at auction on the street in Cleveland. There was no 
attempt to keep secret how he got it. It was perfectly understood that 
the money he got for it was to help old John in his fight then against the 
Border Ruffians in Kansas.” 





®Should be “horses.” The incident occurred in the spring of 1859. 
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“What is your estimate of Old John Brown?” 

“He was as brave a man as ever drew breath. He was eccentric, but 
not crazy. He had a consuming idea in life, and that was to free the black 
man. He had no other aim. When we used to campaign through the Reserve, 
we had two kinds of men—men of words and men of action. Parker Pills- 
bury was a man of words; no man who ever lived could speak more bitterly 
of the cause of slavery or eloquently of freedom than he. John Brown was 
a man of action; no one would brave greater perils or incur more risks to 
lead a black man from slavery to freedom than he. I’ve seen him come in 
at night with [a] gang of five or six blacks that he had piloted all the way 
from the river, hide them away in the stables maybe, or the garret, and if 
anybody was following he would keep them stowed away for weeks. He 
would appear on the streets without saying a word to any one about it. But 
let any slaveholder discover the whereabouts of his charges and attempt to 
take them back, and he would fight like a lion. 


JOHN BROWN’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

“What of his military abilities?” 

“I think he hadn’t much of military ability. He had seen the rough 
and tumble of pioneer life and knew what it was to fight from every point. 
But still he didn’t know anything of the science of war. He got a lot of 
pikes made down at Troy, New York. Of what account could they be to 
him? Pikes are a weapon of a former generation, and a darky would be 
just as formidable with a pitchfork in his hand as a pike. But still his cam- 
paign is not so chimerical as many people think. You see, he was was [sic] 
forced to make his move on Harper's Ferry a week sooner than he had 
intended to. He hadn’t fixed up his arrangement with the blacks yet and 
he was driven like a rat into a hole there at Harper’s Ferry. His original 
plan was to move with his force down the Blue Ridge, giving the slaves 
their freedom as he went along, and adding the men to his little army. He 
intended to make a track South about thirty miles wide, running right 
through to salt water; then with that to start from, he would move both east 
and west, gathering in the slaves, but killing none of the whites unless he 
had to.” 

“When did you see John Brown last before his execution?” 


“He was out in Ashtabula County. I think it was in April or May of 
that year, 1858 [1859]; then he was up in Portage County some time in the 
summer. That was the last time I saw him alive.” 

“Did you know others of his band?” 

“Yes, several of them. I knew Realf, who was their Secretary of State, 
as he was called. I knew the Coppic® brothers, both of them. One escaped, 
but the other was hanged, and after he was hanged we brought his body 
back to Columbiana County, where they had lived, and buried it at Salem. 





*°The interviewer consistently misspelled ‘“Coppoc.” 
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Never have I seen, before or since, a funcral where there was such a crowd 
or so much feeling. His grave is marked by a monument now.” 


JOHN BROWN’S FAMILY 


“Did you know other members of the Brown family, Mr. Griffing? I 
have been told that all of them were extraordinary characters?” 

“Yes, I knew them well. His son John, who now lives at Put-in-Bay, 
is much like his father in resolution and taciturnity. Own [sic] Brown, the 
one who used to be on Jay Cooke’s Island, was wounded and taken prisoner 
in the Kansas troubles. He had to endure a great decal of suffering, and I 
expect it injured him somewhat. But there was a brother of old John— 
that was Oliver— who was a strange character.” 

“Was he an Abolitionist, too?” 


“Oh, yes. They were all Liberty men. Oliver was the most original, 
perhaps, of them all. He used to live up in Geauga County. He burned a 
pulpit there once, I very well remember.” 

“How was that?” ™ 


“Well, it was in the country there, and at the time we were making 
our anti-slavery fight. Oliver had got a big farm and on one corner of it 
a little church had been built for neighborhood worship. It was really on 
his land as no deed had ever been made transferring it to the little congre- 
gation who worshiped there. The church people were not disposed to share 
it with us Abolitionists on equal terms, though it was built with the under- 
standing that it should be for joint use. One Sunday afternoon we had ar- 
ranged to have an anti-slavery meeting there, and when we arrived we found 
the preacher holding forth. Oliver Brown didn’t like this, and asked the 
preacher to vacate, but he wouldn’t do it. Then we went out in the yard and 
held our meeting, and soon had most of the congregation with us. The 
preacher announced that he would preach again next Sunday, but Oliver 
determined he shouldn’t. So during the week he run a fence around it, a 
rail fence, not very high, but still high enough to turn stock. Sunday 
morning he was the first man to get in the church. He took with him a 
basketful of bowlders and two or three good clubs and prepared to hold 
the fort. About ten o’clock the congregation began to arrive in their wagons 
and buggies. When they saw that fence they commenced to get mad, and 
it wasn’t five minutes before it was swept away. But when they got to the 
door it was locked. Going around to the window they saw Oliver in there, 
with hymn-book in hand, marching up and down the aisle singing: “Far 
from my Thoughts Vain World Begone.” They called to him to let them 





10The interviewer here interjected a reminiscence by someone else respecting 
Barclay Coppoc, who escaped, which does not bear on the subject and appears ob- 
viously apocryphal. The paragraph is therefore not reproduced here. 

11The incident is substantiated in a letter by John Brown, Jr., to Frank B. 
Sanborn, dated January 8, 1884, which is in the possession of Mr. Boyd B. Stutler, 
an authority on John Brown. The present writer wishes to acknowledge the courtesy 
of Mr. Stutler in sending him a copy of this letter, as well as in providing stimulating 
suggestions and ideas. 
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in but he took no notice of them. Then they commenced to batter away at 
the door, when he with a loud voice warned them to leave him alone, that 
he was worshiping in his own house and his own way and would not be 
disturbed. Still they tried to get in, but he pointed to his armament of 
elubs and stone, and they stopped for the time. In the afternoon, however, 
they got into the church, and that made Oliver so mad he vowed he would 
burn the pulpit ‘with fire and brim-stone.’ The next day, toward sunset, I 
came along there, and sure enough he had loosened the pulpit from the 
floor and dragged it out in the yard, and was just about to set fire to it. 
Several of the neighbors had gathered there, but none of them were willing 
to have a difficulty with Oliver, and he set it on fire. While it was burning, 
a little old man who felt wrought up by it brought out the pulpit Bible and 
asked him why he didn’t burn it as well. ‘If you want to burn your Bible, 
neighbor, just throw it in there,’ replied Oliver; ‘but I won’t do it, because 
I have nothing against the Bible. If it will give you any comfort, just 
throw it on.’ After he had burned the pulpit we had no more trouble about 
getting the use of the church. They had preaching there and we had our 
anti-slavery meetings, but there was no conflict afterward.” 


I could go on with many more anecdotes of the Brown family, as told 
by Mr. Griffing, but space will not permit at this time. 


CALIBAN 














HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 


The society has recently received two additions to its file of 
historical and genealogical materials: the bill book of Hollister, 
Bliss, and Lytle, a general store at Delphos, from September 1850 
to August 1854 and a five-volume compilation of Ohio gravestone 
inscriptions made by Charles Wagner of Columbus. Mr. Wagner’s 
work contains thirty thousand inscriptions from grave markers in 
Fairfield, Franklin, Madison, Perry, Union, Licking, Pickaway, 
Hocking, and Vinton counties. 

The December issue of the society’s Reporter devotes several 
pages to the history of business activities in Delphos during the 
1840’s and 1850's, the period during which the firm of Hollister, 
Bliss, and Lytle was operative. The publication is edited by Mrs. 
Harry B. Longsworth. 


ALLIANCE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Alliance 
Mrs. Fred Donaldson, President 


Present officers of the society are Mrs. Fred Donaldson, presi- 
dent; Walter M. Ellet, vice president; Mabel Hartzell, secretary- 
treasurer; and Oliver Kuhns, Mrs. Melvin Van Winkle, Mrs. John 
Jarman, Mrs. James Vaughn, and Queenie Barnaby, members of 
the board of trustees. 

The society is affliated with the Stark County Historical Society 
and received an appropriation from that society of $250 which will 


be used in placing bronze markers on ten historic buildings and 
sites. 


The society is preserving historical materials and proposes to 
secure a building in which to house its collections. 
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CLARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Springfield 
Orton G. Rust, President 


The society has published the second volume of the series of 
reminiscences of Clark County pioneers entitled Yesteryear in Clark 
County. Other volumes are contemplated. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, Cleveland 


Kenneth B. Disher resigned as director of the museum on 
November 16, 1948. Since that time the institution has been under 
the direction of an operating committee consisting of three members 
of the staff and two members of the board of trustees. A recent 
publication of the museum is The Native Forests of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio by Arthur B. Williams. This was published as 
Volume IX of the Scientific Publications of the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. 


CRESTLINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 


Ernest J. Wessen, rare-book dealer of Mansfield, was the 
speaker at the meeting of the society on February 28. His subject 
was “You Meet Such Interesting People.” The address was followed 
by a “preview” of the Crestline museum in the town hall. 


FAYETTE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Washington C. H. 
Harold Craig, President 


At the first meeting of the board of trustees of the Fayette 
County Historical Society on February 16 five standing committees 
were approved: program committee, Howard Allen, chairman; 
records and research, Mrs. Max G. Dix, chairman; press relations, 
B. E. Kelley, chairman; finance, John P. Case, chairman; member- 
ship committee, George Robinson, chairman. A committee com- 
posed of Howard Allen, B. E. Kelley, and Harold Craig was named 
to arrange for temporary quarters to house the collections of the 
society until a permanent building is secured. This committee has 
since applied to the county commissioners for the use of the rooms 
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in the courthouse which will be vacated by the county health de- 
partment. 
The charter membership of the society reached 220. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 


The speaker at the January meeting of the society was Dr. 
Harlan Hatcher, vice president of Ohio State University. He drew 
a vivid and interesting picture of the life of the early settlers of 
Franklin County. Dr. Ralph Fanning, of the department of fine 
arts of Ohio State University, addressed the group on the evening 
of February 25 on the theme “Sketches of Early Ohio Architecture.” 
The lecture was illustrated by the speaker’s water-color paintings of 
historic homes. 

Issues of the Bulletin of the society for January and February 
1949 carry a number of interesting articles on the early history of 
Franklin County. The publication is edited by Gilbert F. Dodds. 


GRANVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Granville 
Arthur Jones, President 


The society is the beneficiary of the will of the late Clara 
Sinnett White. From the funds made available the society has 
recently purchased a one-story stone structure on Broadway just east 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. This building is one of the oldest 
in the village, having been erected in 1812 for the purpose of hous- 
ing a bank. The plan is to restore the structure and to add space 
to the rear for housing the extensive collections of the society. 


GROVE CITY COMMUNITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Grove City 
Mrs. Elmer C. Milligan, Secretary-Treasurer 


The society has recently acquired a detailed history of the town 
of Orient written for the society by Isaac Hill of Orient. Mrs. E. C. 
Milligan is compiling a history of the St. John’s Lutheran Church 
of Grove City which is celebrating its centennial this year. Other 
individuals are cooperating in the compilation of the history of the 
community. 
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THE HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


The manuscripts division of the library has received numerous 
additions during the last quarter. Manuscripts added to the Hayes 
papers include seven original Hayes letters and about forty photostat 
or microfilm copies of Hayes letters, sixteen original letters of Emma 
Foote to her relatives, an original deed notarized by Hayes, and a 
copy of an elector’s certificate in the election of 1876. Thirteen 
original autographed letters and microfilm copies of the Fremont 
News-Messenger, January-October 1948, and The Great Campaign, 
July 18-October 31, 1876, were also acquired. 

Miss Frances Kittle, receptionist at the Hayes Memorial Ltheney 
and Museum resigned last December. Mrs. Bernice Shell of Clyde 
was selected to replace Miss Kittle. 

A staff Christmas party was held on the afternoon of December 
23 at the museum, at which wives and husbands of staff members 
were guests of honor. The museum was decorated with a Christmas 
tree and Yuletide decorations. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


The spring meeting and exhibition of the society is scheduled 
for the first week in May, with a gala opening of the exhibition 
for members of the society at the Taft Museum. The subject is 
“Makers of Cincinnati, 1810-1845.” 


The society is planning a cooperative exhibit with the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society in connection with the open- 
ing of the Harriet Beecher Stowe House, Cincinnati, during the early 
summer. The Stowe House is now in the process of restoration under 
the direction of the state society. 


The bulletin of the society, the Newsletter, is published at inter- 
vals during the year and is devoted primarily to the names of 
donors, with a listing of their gifts, and important acquisitions added 
by purchase. The quality of the acquisitions of the past twelve 
months is probably the finest in the history of the society. 
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Annual paying members (membership, ten dollars.a year) now 
number over five hundred. Interest in regional history is growing 
here as elsewhere in the state and nation.: 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MOUNT PLEASANT, OHIO 
J. C. Wilson, President 


The society has recently issued a leaflet describing the Friends 
Yearly Meeting House at Mount Pleasant. It is illustrated by exterior 
and interior views of the building. The preservation of the meeting 
house is one of the principal objectives of the society. 

The present officers of the society are J. C. Wilson, president; 
Paul Walter, William Schuster, and Mrs. William Krinke, vice 
presidents; Adeline Bainbridge, secretary; and Ruth Lupton, treas- 
urer. The directors are S. C. McConahey, Charles Wilson, Lewis 
Thompson, H. O. Geise, Elma Amstutz, Elizabeth Lupton, Mildred 
Jones, William Schuster, and J. C. Wilson. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 


The program of the winter meeting of the society held at the 
Toledo Museum of Art was devoted to canals. It included a pre-- 
sentation of Canal Days, Volume II of the Lucas County Historical 
Series, recently published by the society; an address on “Canal 
Ways” by Frank N. Wilcox of the Cleveland Art School; and one 
on “Canal Places in the Maumee Valley” by L. W. Sullivan. In 
connection with the meeting there was an exhibition of canal paint- 
ings by Mr. Wilcox and of canal photographs by Mr. Sullivan. 
Students of Scott and DeVilbiss high schools also displayed illustra- 
tive material on canals. 


HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF OHIO 
John C. Pearson, President 


Officers elected at the meeting of the society on September 18, 
1948, are as follows: John C. Pearson, president; Howard Collette, 
secretary; and Eva Alice Scott, registrar. 

The society publishes a quarterly bulletin and a yearbook. 
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LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Zanesfield 


Herman C. Marmon, President 


The society is continuing its plan of marking historic sites in 
the county. Markers are to be erected on the Greene Ville Treaty 
route, at Curry Blockhouse, at an Underground Railroad station, 
and at the site of the first Methodist church in Zane township. Three 
additional markers will be erected during the year at places to be 
determined later. 

Publication of a sixty-page pamphlet during the year is also 
contemplated. 


LORAIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 


Interest in the society has grown during the year and sixty-four 
new members have been added. Among the speakers on the programs 
of the monthly meeting have been Raymond Vietzen, Prof. Clarence 
Ward, and Robert E. Wilson. A research committee including 
Prof. Robert S. Fletcher, Oberlin, and Miss Harriet Root, Lorain, 
will begin the collection of data for a Lorain County history to be 
published by the society. 


MAHONING VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Youngstown 
Donald J. Lynn, President 


At the annual meeting of the members of the society held at 
the museum of the society in the public library of Youngstown on 
January 19 a board of trustees was elected. The board immediately 
elected the following officers from their number: Donald J. Lynn, 
president; Mrs. Henry A. Butler, first vice president; Joseph G. 
Butler, III, second vice president; Mrs. Franklin B. Powers, third 
vice president; Mrs. Ernest A. Goodman, recording secretary; Ada 
M. Rogers, corresponding secretary; James L. Wick, Jr., treasurer; 
and Joseph G. Butler, III, assistant treasurer. Other members of the 
board are Howard C. Aley, Randall H. Anderson, James T. Arrel, 
Hugh W. Bonnell, Elizabeth Brown, Charles N. Crandall, C. Victor 
Deibel, Marion Fowler, Mrs. Ernest A. Goodman, Helen Hall, 
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Ellen L. Hine, Mrs. S. K. Hine, Frank B. Medbury, Mrs. I. Harry 
Meyer, Mrs. Howard C. Miller, Mary L. W. Morse, James B. Thomp- 
son, and Mrs. James L. Wick, Jr. Mrs. Ernest A. Goodman, Eva A. 
Scott, and Joseph C. Butler, III, were appointed members of the 
accession committee. 


SCIOTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Portsmouth 
Samuel P. Adams, President 


The first general meeting of the year was held on February 15. 
It was open to all who had contributed funds toward the purchase 
and restoration of the Kinney home as well as to the members. Con- 
tractors’ estimates for repairs on the building were reviewed at the 
meeting. 

The society now numbers 508 active members. In addition some 
one hundred business firms contributed to the funds of the organi- 
zation. On December 31 there was a cash balance in the treasury 
of $2,803.86. 


SENECA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, Tiffin 
A. C. Shuman, Curator 


The museum recently acquired a number of very interesting 
specimens to add to its excellent natural history and historical 
collections. 

The curator of the museum, Dr. Albert C. Shuman, was re- 
cently presented a jeweled emblem and scroll designating him as the 
“Honor Citizen of the Month,” on “The Best is Yet to Come” 
program sponsored by the Tiffin Rotary Club. Dr. Shuman, the 
third person to receive the honor, was cited for his many years of 
service in the Christian ministry and on the board of trustees of 
Heidelberg College, for his help on many worthwhile community 
projects, and for his interest in natural history which led to the 
establishment of the museum of which he is now curator. 


SHAKER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Shaker Heights 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 


The society has heard two addresses on the Shakers: Dr. Russell 
H. Anderson, director of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
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spoke on “Shakers Then and Now” and Jessie Haynes, curator of 
the Shaker museum at Harvard, Massachusetts, addressed the society 
on January 25 on Shakerism. The society is planning to exhibit 
Shaker material at the May show of the Collectors Society. 


Two publications are being prepared by members of the organ- 
ization: a pamphlet on Shaker life by John Schott, and a book on 
the Cleveland Shakers, 1822-89, entitled “The Valley of God’s 
Pleasure,” by the secretary, Mrs. Piercy. ; 


SHELBY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sidney 
John Whitney, President 


Research on the Harmar Trail through Shelby County is being 
conducted by the society. Other activities of the organization include 
research on the history of Shelby County schools and Shelby County 
agriculture, marking of the site of the first home in the county, 
and plans to have the Lockington locks area set aside as a state 
park. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 


The Columbus Sunday Dispatch Magazine for January 30, 1949, 
featured an illustrated article by Captain Way, “Lore of the Lorena,” 
and carried a natural color photograph and sketch of the author. 
The Lorena was a sternwheel steamboat which ran on a weekly 
schedule between Zanesville and Pittsburgh between 1895 and 1913. 
It burned February 2, 1916. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton 
Paul B. Belden, President 


The annual dinner meeting of the society held on January 27 
was attended by 216 members and guests. Paul B. Belden, H. T. 0. 
Blue, and E. T. Heald were reelected respectively president, vice 
president, and secretary-treasurer of the society and to membership 
on the board of trustees. Six other members of the board were also 
renamed. The guest speaker of the evening was Grace Goulder (Mrs. 
Robert J. Izant), writer for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who spoke 
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on “Rambles in Stark County.” She discussed the contributions 
of Frederick C. Post, Bezaleel Wells, Thomas Rotch, and William 
McKinley. 

The third annual report of the society has been issued as a 
twenty-four page booklet containing a financial statement, a schedule 
of “Stark County Story” broadcasts over WHBC, a list of acquisi- 
tions, a summary of progress on various projects, and a membership 
list in addition to the president’s report. The report indicated an 
increase in individual. memberships from 358 to 432 (454 as of 
February 1) and in institutional memberships from 32 to 50. In 
1948 the earnings of the society accounted for 41.3 percent of the 
income as compared with 24.0 for the previous year. 


SUMMIT COUNTY HISTORICAL sociETY, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


The annual meeting of the society was held on January 20, 
when four trustees were elected, Daniel E. Falkner and Irvin R. 
Renner being the new members. The president, Carl H. Pockrandt, 
submitted his annual report at the meeting. The highlights of this 
report were summarized in the February Bulletin of the society. The 
society has retained its membership of over two thousand, making it 
the largest independent historical society in the state. It has sixty-_ 
three affiliated organizations. The John Brown Museum and the 
Perkins Home were visited by over two thousand persons during the 
past year, and the historical collections, which now total over 
fifteen thousand articles, were augmented during the period by gifts 
of over four hundred individuals. An endowment and building fund 
has been started to provide a much needed auditorium and exhibit 
hall. 

The February meeting featured a motion picture film produced 
by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, “A Letter from 
America,” which had Akron for its locale. 


WARREN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lebanon 
Gardner Townsley, President 


Officers of the society for the current year are Gardner 
Townsley, president; Harry C. Schwartz, vice president; Mary 
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Lincoln, secretary; Helen Lamb, treasurer; Leah Jones, historian; 
and Hazel S. Phillips, curator. Seth Furnas, John Holden, Charters 
Maple, Lena M. Irons, and Perle M. Riley are trustees. 


A new school text for Warren County schools is being readied 
for publication. This is a presentation of local history for use in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The work has been prepared by 
a committee of which Gertrude Brown is the chairman. 

The magazine Antiques for January 1949 carried an article on 
“Glendower, the Warren County Museum,” written by Hazel S. 
Phillips and illustrated with photographs by Harold E. Rueppel. 


WELLSVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Wellsville 
Edgar S. Davidson, President 


The Wellsville Historical Society although not a year old has 
attained a membership of nearly one hundred, including a number 
of life members, many of whom are former residents. A two-page 
mimeograph letter signed by the president has recently been sent 
to prospective members in a concentrated drive for additional mem- 
bers. The society’s publication, Wellsville Echoes, initiated in Jan- 
uary 1949, is a four-page, mimeographed bulletin dealing with the 
history of the community and its residents. 

During the life of the society its members have heard addresses 
on “The Blockhouse at Yellow Creek” by Dr. Robert Schilling, 
“Wellsville” by T. T. Jones, “The Beaver and Sandy Canal” by Max 
Gard, and “His Truth Goes Marching On” by W. H. Mathews. The 
society meets monthly. 

The officers are E. S. Davidson, president; C. W. Arnold, vice 
president; Paul Young, secretary-treasurer; and Clarence Nickels, 
curator. 


WEST VIRGINIA ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Moundsville, West Virginia 
Joseph H. Essington, President 


A society for the purpose of encouraging the study and dissem- 
ination of information concerning the archaeology of West Virginia, 
the first of the kind in the state, has recently been incorporated and 
organized. The officers elected are: Joseph H. Essington, Mounds- 
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ville, president; O. L. Mairs,.Charleston, vice president; Delf 
Norona, Moundsville, secretary-treasurer; and E. W. Fetzer, Weirton, 
and William Athey, New Martinsville, directors. Ralph Solecki, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, has-been named technical adviser. 


A publication to further the objectives of the society, tentatively 
called the West Virginia a is being planned. It is to be 
edited by Delf. Norona. 


WOMAN’S CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, Marietta 
Mrs. Nelle Greene, President 


Present officers of the association are Mrs. Nelle Greene, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frank Schafer, vice president; Mrs. E. A. Flemming, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Clara McVoy, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Florence Harris, treasurer; and Freda Schimmel, auditor. 


About Historians 


Dr. John Schwarz has retired as chairman of the department 
of history at Bowling Green State University. He has been succeeded 
by Dr. Grover C. Platt. 

Robert G. Twyman has been appointed assistant professor of 
American history. . 

Dr. R. S. McCordock served as visiting professor of history at 
Rutgers University during the summer session of 1948. 





An article by Dr. Wilfred E. Binkley of Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity entitled “The Party of Business” appeared in the January 1949 
issue of Fortune. 





Dr. Thomas P. Martin, visiting lecturer at Ohio University last 
semester, is serving as visiting professor of history during the second 
semester at West Virginia University. 





Dr. Frank L. Esterquest, chairman of the department of history 
at Western College, will read a paper at the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association meeting in April on “Promoting History 
Teaching Through Visual Aids.” 
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Dr. Benjamin H. Pershing, chairman of the department of 
history at Wittenberg College, reports that over five percent of the 
students at Wittenberg are enrolled in a course in Ohio history. 





Dr. C. Henry Smith, professor emeritus of history at Bluffton 
College, died during the latter part of 1948. Dr. Smith was an 
authority on Mennonite history and the author of several volumes 
in that field. 

















HISTORICAL ORGANIZATIONS IN OHIO 


Allen County Historical and Archaeological Society, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 
Mrs. H. B. Longsworth, Secretary 
Alliance Historical Society, Alliance 
Mrs. Fred Donaldson, President 
Ashland County Historical Society, Ashland 
William A. Duff, Secretary 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, Columbus 
William F. Savoy, State Director 
Barnesville History Club, Barnesville 
Francis H. Hibbard, President 
Bezaleel Wells Historical Society of Jefferson County, Steubenville 
Mrs. Carl Goehring, President 
Bluffton Historical Society, Bluffton 
W. A. Amstutz, Secretary 
Brecksville Early Settlers’ History Association, Brecksville 
Mrs. Bertha C. Fosnocht, President 
Brown County Historical Society, Ripley 
E. L. Campbell, President 
Butler County Historical Society, Hamilton 
A. S. Anderson, President 
Champaign County Historical Society, Urbana 
William L. Van Ness, President 
Clark County Historical Society, Springfield 
Orton G. Rust, President 
Coshocton County Historical Society, Coshocton 
Kenneth M. Westfall, President 
Ralph Leech, Secretary 
Crestline Historical Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 
Darke County Historical Society, Greenville 
William D. Brumbaugh, President 
Dayton Historical Society, Dayton 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, President 
Delaware County Historical Society, Ashley 
George Pugh, President 
Mrs. W. S. Cole, Secretary 
Early Settlers Association of the Western Reserve, Cleveland 
Thomas A. Knight, Executive Secretary 
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East Liverpool Historical Society, East Liverpool 
W. B. Hill, President 
Fairfield County Historical Society, Lancaster 
Herbert M. Turner, President 
Fairport Harbor Historical Society, Fairport Harbor 
Austin Headland, President 
Fayette County Historical Society, Washington C. H. 
Harold Craig, President 
B. E. Kelley, Secretary 
Firelands Historical Society, Norwalk 
Homer M. Beattie, President - 
James E. Dixon, Curator . 
Firestone Archives and Library, Akron 
William D. Overman, Librarian and Archivist 
Fort Defiance Historical Society, Defiance 
Ralph W. Peters, President 
Fort Recovery Historical Society, Fort Recovery 
Iris Longley, President 
Franklin County Historical Society, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 
Mrs. Charles E. Aspinall, Acting Secretary 
Gallia County Historical Society, Gallipolis 
Charles E. Holzer, President 
Geauga County Historical and Memorial Society, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 
Gnadenhutten Historical Society, Gnadenhutten 
Kathryn Heck, Secretary 
Granville Historical Society, Granville 
Arthur W. Jones, President 
Great Lakes Historical Society, Cleveland 
Clarence S. Metcalf, Executive Vice President 
Greene County Museum Association, Xenia 
J. N. Wolford, Secretary 
Grove City Community Historical Society, Grove City 
Mrs. Edna Milligan, Secretary-Treasurer 
Guernsey County Historical Society, Cambridge 
Mary A. Stone, President 
The Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 
Hiram Historical Society, Hiram 
F. A. Henry, President ‘ 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 
Historical Society of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Mount Pleasant 
J. C. Wilson, President 
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Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 

Hudson Library and Historical Society, Hudson 
Lois A. Reed, Librarian and Curator 

Huguenot Society of Ohio 
J. C. Pearson, President 

Jackson County Historical Society, Wellston 
Frank C. Morrow, President 

Knox County Historical Society, Mt. Vernon 
E. H. Johnson, Vice President 

Lake County Chapter, Western Reserve Historical Society 
Harold U. Daniels, President 

Lawrence County Historical and Pioneer Society, Ironton 
Mrs. M. B. Edmundson, President 
Glenn Handley, Secretary 

Licking County Archaeological and Historical Society, Newark 
Clarence R. Jones, President 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Forman, Secretary 

Lisbon (Columbiana County) Historical Society, Lisbon 
George L. Lafferty, President 

Logan County Archaeological and Historical Society, Bellefontaine 
Herman C. Marmon, President 
Guy W. Furbay, Secretary 

Lorain County Historical Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

Mahoning Valley Historical Society, Youngstown 
Donald J. Lynn, President 

Marion County Historical Society, Marion 
Mrs. B. F. Blake, President 

Medina County Historical Society, Medina 
Florence Phillips, President 

Meigs County Pioneer Historical Society, Pomeroy 
J. H. Grate, President 

Monroe County Historical Society, Woodsfield 
W. H. Coulson, President 

Muskingum County Historical Society, Zanesville 
Milman H. Linn, President 

Newcomerstown Historical Society, Newcomerstown 
W. Frank Schlupp, President 

Ohio Academy of History, Columbus 
George F. Howe, President 
James H. Rodabaugh, Secretary 

Ohio History Day Association, Circleville 
David E. Crouse, President 
Anna Chandler, Corresponding Secretary . 
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Ohio Presbyterian Historical Society 
U. L. Mackey, President 
Clarence S. Gee, Librarian 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus 
Arthur C. Johnson, President 
Erwin C. Zepp, Director 

Ottawa County Historical Society, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 

Oxford Town and Township History Association, Oxford 
Mrs. Ruth Davis, Secretary 

Pioneer Association of Washington County, Marietta 
Mrs. Cora Chapman Reckard, Secretary 

Piqua Historical and Archaeological Society, Piqua 
C. G. Fisher, Secretary 

Preble County Historical Society, Eaton 
Chester Hunter, Secretary 

Putnam County Pioneer Association, Kalida 
Glenn S. Sarber, President 

Ross County Historical Society, Chillicothe 
David McKell, President 

Salem Historical Society, Salem 
Roy Harris, President 

Sandusky County Historical Society, Fremont 
Frank N. Bowman, President 

Scioto County Historical Society, Portsmouth 
Samuel P. Adams, President 
Mrs. Frank Webb, Corresponding Secretary 

Seneca County Archeological and Historical Society, Tiffin 
A. C. Shuman, Curator 

Shaker Historical Society, Cleveland 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 

Shelby County Historical Society, Sidney 
John Whitney, President 

Sons and Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 

Stark County Historical Society, Canton 
Paul B. Belden, President 
E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 

Summit County Historical Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

Tallmadge Historical Society, Tallmadge 
Henry Bierce, President 

Tri-State Historical Society, Steubenville 
Elza Scott, President 
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Trumbull County Historical Society, Warren 
James J. Tyler, President 

Wadsworth Historical Society, Wadsworth 
Atwood Sterrett, President 

Warren County Historical Society, Lebanon 
Gardner Townsley, President 
Mary Lincoln, Secretary 

Wellsville Historical Society, Wellsville 
Edgar Davidson, President 

Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland 
Laurence H. Norton, President 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

Westerville Historical Society, Westerville 
Mrs. Robert Wilson, President - 
Ila Grindell, Secretary 

Woman’s Centennial Association of Washington County, Marietta 
Mrs. Nelle Greene, President 
Mrs. Laura C. Preston, Secretary 

Wyandot County Historical Society, Upper Sandusky 
Charles P. Artz, President 

Zoar Historical Society, Zoar 
J. J. Sturm, Secretary 
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University of Akron, Akron 
Summerfield Baldwin, Chairman 
Clara G. Roe 

Clarence D. Leckey 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs 
Irwin Abrams, Chairman 

Louis Filler 

James Horton 


Ashland College, Ashland 


E. G. Mason, Chairman 
R. W. Bixler 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 


C. D. Penner, Chairman 
Sam Greenwood 

F. A. Norwood 

David Lindsey 
Frederick Graves 


Bluffton College, Bluffton 


Irwin W. Bauman, Chairman 


Larry Gara 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green 


Grover C. Platt, Chairman 
Bernard F. Nordmann 
Wayne S. Huffman 

R. Stanley McCordock 
Virginia B. Platt 

Lee N. Newcomer 

Robert Twyman 

Michael Ellis 


Capital University, Columbus 

Hilmar G. Grimm, Acting 
Chairman 

John O. Lang 


Reuben V. Smith 
Homer R. Cotterham 
King Bradow 


Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland 


Stanton Ling Davis, Chairman 
George A. Carroll 

Kenyon C. Kramer 

William F. Zornow 


Cedarville College, Cedarville 
Donald R. Edington 


University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati . 

Reginald C. McGrane, Chairman 

Beverley W. Bond 

Miriam Urban 

Malcolm McGregor 

H. C. Krueger 

C. William Vogel 

Joseph Holliday 

Oscar E. Anderson 

Garland G. Parker 

George B. Engberg 

Cyril W. Allen 


Cleveland College, Cleveland 


Clarence T. Gilman, Acting 
hairman 

John W. Culver 

Howard D. Kramer 

Clarence M. Boyle 

J. B. Whipple 


College of Education and 

Industrial Arts, Wilberforce 
Dorsey E. Walker, Chairman 
Paul V. McStallworth 
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Wilhemina S. Robinson 
Keith Churchman 
Charles H. Wesley 


University of Dayton, Dayton 
Erving Beauregard 

William Canning 

William Ross 

Dominic de la Salandra 
Wilfred Steiner 

Bro. Elmer Lackner, S.M. 
Bro. George W. Nagel, S.M. 
Rev. Henry J. Kobe, S. M. 


Defiance College, Defiance 


Erwin J. Urch, Chairman 
C. W. Knollman 
E. Michael Hinds 


Denison University, Granville 


William T. Utter, Chairman 
Morton B. Stratton 
Wyndham Southgate 
Norman Pollock 

Paul B. Johnson 

Frederick Winkler . 


Fenn College, Cleveland 


M. B. Jenks, Chairman 
George H. Faust 
Harold Seymour 


Findlay College, Findlay 
Aletha M. Herwig, Chairman 


Franklin University, Columbus 


Eugene P. Puglisi 
F. S. Jacoby 


Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati 

Jacob R. Marcus, Chairman 

Bertram W. Korn 

Isaiah Sonne 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin 

Carl G. Klopfenstein, Chairman 
Curtis C. MacDonald 

Edward F. Hills 


Hiram College, Hiram 


Paul I. Miller, Chairman 
Albert G. D. Levy 


John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 

Donald P. Gavin, Acting Director 

Edward J. Eggl 

Rev. Howard J. Kerner, S.J. 

Rev. James A. Mackin, S.J. 

Rev. Frederick E. Welfle, S.J. 

Jean Moenk 


Kent State University, Kent 
A. Sellew Roberts, Chairman 
W. L. Wannemacher 
Gertrude Lawrence 

Leon S. Marshall 

Sherman B. Barnes 

Alfred A. Skerpan 

Maury D. Baker 

John Popa 

Henry Whitney 

Philip R. Shriver 

Fred B. Bloomhardt 
Robert Archer 

William Ulrich 


Kenyon College, Gambier 
Raymond D. Cahall, Chairman 
Frank E. Bailey 

Stuart R. McGowan 

Richard G. Salomon 

Hoyt Landon Warner 


Lake Erie College, Painesville 


Philip L. Ralph, Chairman 
Helen Gray 
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Marietta College, Marietta 
Robert L. Jones, Chairman 
Harold L. Dean 

Edmund G. Howe 
Frederick H. Jackson 
Alfred D. Low 


Mary Manse College, Toledo 


Sister John Berchmans 
Sister Mary Teresa 
Edward F. Mohler 


Miami University, Oxford 


William E. Smith, Chairman 
James H. St. John 

Fred B. Joyner 

Richard E. Gustafson 

F. O. Fredriksen 

William J. McNiff 

Preston B. Albright 
Freeland K. Abbott 

Martha F. Church 


College of Mount St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati 

Sister Loretta Clare 

Evalen Peters 


Mount Union College, Alliance 
Robert E. Bader, Chairman 
John Saffell 

Ruth Shreve 


Muskingum College, 
New Concord 

Gerritt De Jong 

William L. Fisk, Jr. 


Notre Dame College, 
South Euclid 
Sister Mary Borgias, Chairman 
Sister Mary Aimee 
Sister Mary Joelle 


Oberlin College, Oberlin 
Howard Robinson, Chairman 
Frederick B. Artz 


Robert S. Fletcher 
Harvey Goldberg 
Thomas LeDuc 
Norman Penlington 


Ohio University, Athens 


A. T. Volwiler, Chairman 
Carl Gustavson 
Frederick D. Kershner, Jr. 
O. D. Morrison 


Ohio Northern University, Ada 


Wilfred E. Binkley, Chairman 
Robert Hilliard 


Ohio State University, Columbus 


Lawrence F. Hill, 
Acting Chairman 
Walter L. Dorn 
William F. McDonald 
Warner F. Woodring 
Foster Rhea Dulles 
Eugene H. Roseboom 
Francis P. Weisenburger 
Henry H. Simms 
Harold J. Grimm 
Sydney N. Fisher 
John S. Hare 
Charles Morley 
Paul A. Varg 
Everett Walters 
Edwin P. Adkins 
Earl R. Beck 
Robert H. Bremner 
Theodore Fisch 
Harold M. Helfman 
Philip G. Hoffman 
David W. Lattimer 
Ambrose Saricks 
William D. Kuhns 
Robert K. Murray 


Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware 

Henry C. Hubbard, Chairman 

Hastings Eells 
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C. E. Van Sickle 


David Jennings 


Otterbein College, Westerville 
A. P. Rosselot, Chairman 

L. William Steck 

Harold Hancock 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College, 
Cincinnati 

Vy. Rev. Msgr. William J. 
Gauche 

Rev. Alfred G. Stritch 

Sister Mary Gertrude 

James O’Connell 


Rio Grande College, Rio Grande 


Sarah C. Stevenson 
Zelma Northcutt 


St. Mary of the Springs College, 
Columbus 

Sister Rita Mary 

Sister Thomas Albert 

Stephanie Husek 


Sinclair College, Dayton 


Same faculty as Wittenberg 
College 


University of Toledo, Toledo 
Andrew J. Townsend, Chairman 
Arvid T. Johnson 

Randolph C. Downes 

Duane D. Smith 

Lloyd Lapp 

Marshall J. Lipman 

Willard A. Smith 

Lauren T. Johnson 

Clayton C. Mundy 

Almeda May Janney 


Western College, Oxford 
Frank L. Esterquest, Chairman 
John W. Long, Jr. 

Martha Wishard 
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Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 

Donald Grove Barnes, Chairman 

John Hall Stewart 

Harvey Wish 

Carl Wittke 

Arvel Erickson 

Jacob Meyer 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Detroit’s First American Decade, 1796-1805. By F. Clever Bald. 
(University of Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, 
Vol. XVI. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan Press, 1948. 
276p., including bibliographical essay and index. $4.50.) 


This is far more than a study of a few neglected years in the 
early history of a great metropolis, interesting only to the local pride 
school of history enthusiasts, the zealous antiquarians, and the 
patient genealogists. Here is local history at its best, a careful and 
revealing scrutiny of every aspect of a community’s life, which adds 
concreteness and meaning to the broader, and often too general, 
syntheses of the better rewarded historians who deal in nations and 
states, rather than families and individuals. But Dr. Bald had an 
advantage over most other toilers in local history. He was not writ- 
ing the history of a typical isolated frontier village and trading 
post. Detroit was one of the great crossroads of North America, 
the key to the control of the Indians and the valuable fur trade of 
the Great Lakes region, a garrison town, with a strangely assorted 
mixture of nationalities and races, which was about to witness the 
hoisting of a new flag above its fort—the third in its history—as the 
book begins. 


The story of its first American decade, 1796-1805, hitherto 
neglected, is an interesting one. The essential themes are the slow 
weakening of the grip of the British mercantile aristocracy with its 
Montreal connections, the imperviousness of the French majority to 
change of any kind, though they accepted American rule without 
protest, and the increasing influence of a small group of American 
newcomers in business and politics, with official and military pres- 
tige a factor in drawing support from other groups. Within this 
pattern may be seen the operations of the fur trade at first hand, 
the problems of the merchant in a near-barter economy, the lot of 
the hapless and shiftless Indians, garrison life in an isolated military 
post where the maintenance of discipline was difficult and friction 
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between civilians and military authorities almost chronic, the irrita- 
tions and cleavages engendered in a society of three nationalities, 
the inauguration of American rule in an alien community and the 
creakiness of the Northwest Ordinance in actual practice, the strug- 
gles of devoted priests to provide spiritual guidance (the preachers 
gave up), the limited opportunities for education, the pleasures and 
recreations of the little town, so isolated in the winter months, 
and the hazards of daily life, particularly from fire, which reduced 
Detroit to ashes in 1805. 


Among the important local figures are the able but quick- 
tempered Colonel John Francis Hamtramck, first American com- 
mandant; the respected merchant, John Askin, whose allegiance 
remained with Great Britain but whose business interests tied him to 
Detroit; Fathers Levadoux and Richard, equally faithful to the 
young republic and to their superior, Bishop John Carroll, in far 
away Baltimore; the intelligent and ambitious young Americans, 
Solomon Sibley and Frederick Bates, the one a New Englander 
from Marietta, the other a Virginian; the indispensable Peter 
Audrain, keeper of records, who came with Wayne at the ripe age of 
seventy but who held a plurality of offices for twenty-three years 
more; and young John Williams, whose personal problems make de- 
lightful reading, and whose mixed ancestry helps explain his later 
leadership in the community. Better known men appear briefly. 
General Anthony Wayne inaugurated American rule with firmness 
and good judgment. General James Wilkinson succeeded Wayne in 
command of the army and continued his intrigues with the Spanish 
governor at New Orleans, but did enforce discipline among his 
troops. Winthrop Sargent, secretary of the Northwest Territory, 
came with Wayne but left after inaugurating civil government. 
Governor Arthur St. Clair never visited this northern outpost, though 
William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana Territory, paid a 
brief visit when Michigan was a part of his jurisdiction. The terri- 
torial judges found the journey to Detroit arduous and held court at 
infrequent intervals. Certainly the citizens did not suffer from an 
excess of centralized control. 


The author has examined carefully manuscript and printed 
sources, with the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public 
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Library first in importance. A bibliographical essay explains and 
evaluates the sources. His chronological arrangement of materials 
presents the history of Detroit almost month by month (the jacket 
says “day-to-day”), which shows clearly the interrelation of events 
but which in places could be improved by a topical arrangement 
within a given year. A number of illustrations, chiefly portraits, 
and two contemporary maps, one used as a frontispiece and the 
other folded in a pocket at the end, supplement the text. 


This readable and accurate history of a period in the life of 
a city shows what may be done by careful research workers in the 
local history field. And the opportunities are almost unlimited. 


Eucene H. Rosesoom 
Professor of History 
Ohio State University 


Historic Midwest Houses. By John Drury. (Minneapolis, Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Press, 1948. x-+- 246p., illustrations, index. 
Cloth, $5.00.) 


This volume might better have been entitled “Some Historic 
Houses I Have Known.” It comprises a series of unconnected 
sketches of eighty-seven houses in Ohio, Indiana, II]linois, Missouri, 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. On the whole the stories of the homes are 
interesting and well written. In each sketch the author has attempted 
to “tell the story of a house in terms of the person who made it 
historic.” 


However, the choice of houses for the book will leave the 
historian somewhat confused. The author makes “no claim to have 
included all historic Midwestern houses.” But, he does claim to have 
included “representative houses—the most famous houses in the 
twelve states of the Midwest.” Here, of course, is where the author 
runs into difficulty. 


In some cases he has selected homes for their architectural 
beauty, although that was not his intention, such as Taft House in 
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Cincinnati. In other cases he has made selections apparently based 
upon the fame of the person who lived there, such as the Garfield 
Home at Mentor. His selections, as a result, have left much to be 
desired. The birthplace of Thomas A. Edison is hardly one of the 
most famous houses in Ohio, although it was the home for a short 
time of one of the nation’s most famous inventors. In other words, 
the choice of houses for this book has been arbitrary, and, while it 
has resulted in a book of interest to many persons, there is little real 
contribution made in the volume. One feels that the volume is 
esentially a prospectus of a more complete volume to be published 
in the future. 


A feature of this book is the pictures of the exteriors and 
interiors of the houses presented. Ohio is represented by the Rufus 
Putnam House, Marietta; the Taft House, Cincinnati; the Garfield 
Home, Mentor; the William Holmes McGuffey House, Oxford; the 
Benjamin Harrison House, North Bend; the Thomas A. Edison 
Birthplace, Milan; the Hayes Home, Spiegel Grove, Fremont; and 
the Paul Laurence Dunbar Home, Dayton. 


James H. RopaBauGHu 


Horns of Thunder: The Life and Times of James M. Goodhue, 
Including Selections from His Writings. By Mary Wheelhouse 
Berthel. (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1948. xii+-276p., 
illustrations, index. Cloth, $3.00.) 


This handsome volume commemorating the Minnesota terri- 
torial centennial does credit to its author-editor and its publisher. A 
brief sketch of Minnesota’s foremost pioneer editor, James M. Good- 
hue, is supplemented by skillfully edited selections from his graphic 
editorials and articles. More than twenty drawings by a pioneer 
druggist and artist, Robert 0. Sweeny, simply yet poignantly illus- 
trate Goodhue’s pen descriptions. A half dozen photographs of con- 
temporary paintings also serve to recreate the scenes of territorial 


Minnesota. 


Those interested in pioneer Minnesota, especially St. Paul, and 
in pioneer journalism should not overlook this book. They will 
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indeed profit from Goodhue’s effort “to mirror back to the world, 
the events, the peculiarities and the whole features of the new 
world.” 

EVERETT WALTERS 

Assistant Professor of History 

Ohio State University 





